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NOW |... sMALL BUSINESS 
CAN AFFORD, BIG BUSINESS 
CAN PROFIT BY MECHANIZED 
BOOKKEEPING AT LOWER COST. 


NEW! a spEciAL DESIGN 
TO MEET THE WIDEST 
NEEDS OF BUSINESS AT 

THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 


Remington Rand announces a new 
LOW-COST bookkeeping machine... 


SEE HOW IT SOON 


PAYS FOR ITSELF... 


Call tor 


Business Equipment Center, 
AB-664 from Manag 


for folder 


Today's best buy for clerical savings 


Complete figurework. You can now get five 
totals or more for posting, distribution 
control 


and « up to 140 digits of totals at 


your command for a new low cost. 


Complete description. The typewriter key- 
board permits describing each entry on 


each record as your procedures require. 


Complete records. One writing of each 
charge or credit posts all records simul- 
taneously, with up-to-date balance for 
each account, and complete daily proof 


that all entries balance to the penny. 


a demonstration at your local 


or write 
ment 


Touch-method speed saves you valuable 
clerical time each day, keeps work up-to- 
out of month-ends. 


date, takes the “rush” 


Single-keyboard simplicity. Your present 
employees can quickly learn to use it. 
No costly training or premium salary. 


For any kind of work: receivables, payables, 


payroll, analysis or distribution, general 


ledgers, inventory, costing, many others 


All the basic money-sav ing advantages of 
a top-price descriptive machine can now 
be yours for only a fraction of the usual 


investment. Easy to get started saving. 


Remington. Fran! 


Library, Room 
» New York 10 


Controls Reference 


2886, 315 Fourth Avi IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


PROFIT-BUILDING 





Too Many Boxcars 

Notes R. K. Braprorp, Rotarian 

Vice-President, Denver and Rio 

Grande Western Railroad Company 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

The subfeature in THe ROTARIAN for 
May entitled Keeping Tab on 2 Million 
Boxcars is so interesting that I am sorry 
to have to call your attention to the fact 
that the proper number of boxcars in 
the United States is 736,059, rather than 
2 million. The railroads own a total of 

12.430 of all types of cars. Private 
car line companies, tank cars, packers, 
tc., own 268,722 cars. 

I am sure you will also find that while 
Association of American Railroads 
as a general clearinghouse of mass 

car movements and does at times allo- 
cate cars as between various railroads, 
it does not keep individual records of 
individual cars, as such records are kept 
only by the individuai railroads. 
Norway Cover Recalls Norway 

For Mrs. FLtoyp B. MANY 

Wife of Rotarian 

Hobart, New York 

THE ROTARIAN cover for May with the 
fjord and snowcapped mountains, the 
fruit-tree blossoms, and the church in 
the foreground caught my eye immedi- 
ately, as I have seen that very scene in 

ife many times. 

It was here in the Fall of 1949 that I 

ived, worked, and played with a Nor- 
wegian farm famiiy who, like many oth- 
ers on the West Coast, were fruit far- 
mers. This four-month stay in the land 
of the Vikings was won as a result of 
4-H work and was sponsored by the 
United Department of Agricul- 
ture and its affiliated land-grant colleges. 
It was a two-way exchange, with Euro- 
pean rural youth coming to our homes 
and we 31 American farm youth from 
2 visiting their countries. Three 
of us went to Norway, where we lived 
with farm families, made flat bread, put 
grass on wire racks in the fields to cure, 

tuttebaer, and climbed Mount 


states 


2? States 


yk ked 

















Bring your life insurance in line with today’s living costs so your family will 
not be “barred” from the necessities of life, if something should happen to you. 


ts cary with the 
“Gold Standard” Life Policy which... 


Has a lower premium cost than 
any other ordinary life policy 
issued by an American company. 


wu 3 out of 4 families own life in- 
surance—most of them do not have 
a sufficient amount. Since the cost of 
everything your family needs has prac- 
tically doubled since 1941, this means 
that unless you have doubled your life 
insurance, chances are your family could 
not pay their way at present day prices. 

To enable you to provide this needed 
to protect a 
college education for your children . . . 


additional insurance . . . 


to protect the mortgage on your home 
.-. to protect your wife from having to 
work—Standard Life has developed the 


Has the most liberal settlement 
option terms obtainable from any 
American life insurance company. 


“Gold Standard” plan which gives the 
most life insurance at the lowest cost of 
any American company, plus the most 
liberal settlement options obtainable. 
Compare and you'll be convinced why 
the “Gold Standard” is today’s best buy. 

Only by getting the facts can you 
realize the many advantages of this 
sensational new policy. See your Stand- 
ard Life agent about it at once. If he is 
not in your vicinity, see any life agent 
he can broker the policy at no addi- 
tional cost. Or fill in the coupon below 
and mail direct to our home office. 














Slandanrd Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA 
Washington Bivd. at Fall Creek Indianapolis, Ind. 


cen ehibinenimaind eben abe 
Stanparp Lire Insurance Co., or Inp. 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


MAIL THIS.COUPON TOD 


I desire more information about your “Gold Standard” policy and how I can invest in it. 


“But doesn't it make you feel rather 
important to know an increase for you 
would not be good for the country?” 


Name Birth Date 


Address____ City State 
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On trip or tour... 


While on the road... 


be sure of a good place to sleep! 
Always telegraph ahead for hotel 
or motel reservations .. . keep in 
touch with family and friends by 
telegram along the way. For care- 
free travel use Telegrams—and 
relax! 


)J//, MONEY BY WIRE 
14) 


ZG Y To get or send money in 
a hurry remember: Cash 
is only minutes away, 
by Western Union Tele- 
graphic Money Order! 
Swift—Safe 

cal. Personal messages included at 

little cost. Through Western Union 
offices everywhere. 


Economi- 


“BON VOYAGE” Tosailing friends, 
say “Bon Voyage” by telegram! 
Special blank for the happy occasion. 


WESTERN UNION 


2 
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Galdhopiggen! Ours was a Good Neigh- 
bor policy conducted by rural youth, 
and before we ijeft for Europe we 
commissioned in Washington as “grass- 
roots diplomats.” 

Where totary fit into this pic- 
ture? Rotary Clubs all over the U.S.A. 
Canada contributed financial! 

with interested organiza 
tions, and with this help we 31 Interna- 

Farm Youth Exchange delegates 
able to make the trip. Three Ro- 
Clubs which helped me personally 

those in Hobart, Stamford, 
all from New York State 

Upon my return to the United States 
I travelled more than 3,000 miles speak 
ing to various groups, ten service clubs 
included. So I, know and 
preciate the value of Rotary. 

And to prove my interest, a year and 
a half later I married the only 
totarian in the Rotary Club of Hobart! 
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and aid 
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Footnoting School Business 
By NeELSon R. Burton, Rotarian 
High-School Principal 

York 

footnote 


Fairport, Neu 

May I add a 
debate This School Business 
rARIAN for April]? 

A very successful teacher says, “Please 
tell parents faith in their chil- 
dren. Children need understanding even 

if possible, than they need milk.” 
need to understand that 
between two separate and dis- 
On the one hand is his 
affection and respect for his parents. On 
the other is what the 
peer culture. Your child’s peers are the 
own age with whom he asso- 
These peer groups tend to evolve 
of shared sentiments, standards 
and moral values 
aid to constitute a distinctive 
The requirements of thi 
adult culture exert a growing pressure 
upon the child as he progresses toward 
maturity 


two to the 
(THe Ro- 


or 


to have 


more 
We 


caught 


a child is 
tinct cultures. 
sociologists call 


people his 
clates 
a body 
of behavior, which 
may be 


culture ub 


In school we see several different peer 
work Members of 


group tend to look askance at the oth- 


cultures at each 


ers. Among these groups is the one 
that looks on studying as something to 
be avoided if possible, at home as mere- 
ly a eat and and at 
restrictions imposed by home and school 
to their ingenuity. There 
is another that might called 
the This group tends to rate 
a person’s worth in terms of his or her 
There is also a group in- 
terested in more or less intellectual pur- 
sults. 


place to sleep, 
as challenges 
group be 
socialites 


social success. 


Members of each group look with dis- 
the beliefs and sometimes on 
of the other groups. The 
well-adjusted boy or girl is the one who 
can the from all these cul- 
tures and work out a way to work with 
all of them. Our goal should be to help 
ou! and girls to live in this world 
the people in it. 
for an understanding of all viewpoints, 
including the adult viewpoint, is neces- 
sary for the well-adjusted child. 

I do not mean that by preaching toler- 
and understanding there 
the standards of 
right or It should be impressed 
on the that there can no 
doubt in his mind that there are certain 
things that are right and _ certain 
things that are wrong; and that through 
the wiser than 
we will ever be have set up standards 
from which we should not depart. One 
of the saddest things in my job is to see 
a person seek adjustments to other peer 
groups by indulging in conduct of which 
hims¢ approve. 


favo! 
the 


on 
members 


giean good 


boy 


and with all Tolerance 


ance should 
relaxation of 
wrong 


child so 


be any 


be 


centuries people he or 


he f does not 
‘Photographer Could Not Miss Me’ 
Says D. J. SCHEFFEL, Rotarian 
Chamber of Commerce Secretary 
ilkmaar, The Netherlands 
As one of the charter members of the 
Rotary Club of Alkmaar and president 
of the Alkmaar Tourist Association, I 
very flattered to see on the 
ROTARIAN March 
town, where | 


much 
THE 


my 


Was 
front cover of for 
a picture of home 
have 30 years. 

During all the lived in 


Alkmaar, I have [Continued on page 54] 


lived for 


years I have 





’ 
Since last month’s listing of Ro- 
tary Clubs that have contributed to 
the Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 34 addi 
tional Clubs had at press time become 
100 percenters. This brought the total 
number of 100 percent Clubs to 3,005. 
As of May 8, $208,779 had been re 
ceived since July 1, 1952. The latest 
contributors (with numbers in paren- 
theses indicating membership) are: 

AUSTRALIA 
Bundaberg (33). 
CEYLON 
Jafina (23). 
THE PHILIPPINES 
Cotabato (24). 


PUERTO RICO 
Rio Piedras (96). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


UNITED STATES 

Asbury Park, N. J. (73); Goldsboro, 
N. C. (63); Flemington, N. J. (51); 
Claysburg, Pa. (18); Hallstead-Great 
Bend, Pa. (13); Manhattan, Kans. 
(108); Scottsbluff, Nebr. (84); Cody, 
Wyo. (38); Clinton, Ky. (24); Colum- 
bia, Ky. (24); Nicholasville, Ky. (30); 
Warren, Mich. (25); Atchison, Kans. 
(60); Gloucester City, N. J. (52); 
Great Neck, N. Y. (26); Belle Glade, 
Fla. (39); Braidwood, Ill. (15); Wal- 
senburg, Colo. (40); Cedar City, Utah 
(59); Athens, Tenn. (29); Richmond, 
Ky. (25); Panama City, Fla. (77); 
Live Oak, Fla. (41); Canton, Miss. 
(39); Marengo, Iowa (23); Corning, 
Iowa (27); Atlantic, Iowa (54); Em- 
poria, Kans. (99); Woodburn, Oreg. 
(58); Garden City, Mich. (44). 
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THis RoTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


CURTAIN TIME! Up goes the curtain on July 1 on a new administrative year in 
Rotary. As it begins, it brings new leaders to their posts on every level of the 
organization—Club, District, and international. To the Presidency comes Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils, of Montevideo, Uruguay, whose bright outlook for Rotary is ex-— 
pressed in his message on page 6. Taking office, too, will be members of Rotary's 
1953-54 Board (see page 29), which held an interim meeting in Paris following the 
Convention. In Rotary's 212 Districts, new Governors are already at work, while in 
some 7,700 Rotary Clubs in 86 countries new officers are "getting the feel" of 
their administrative duties. 


CONVENTION. A never—to—be-—forgotten experience in friendship and hospitality was 
shared by more than 10,300 Rotary folks from 76 countries who gathered in Paris, _ 
city of enchantment and ancient splendor, for Rotary's 44th international Conven- 

tion. For the Paris story—its business sessions, discussions, fellowship, enter-— 
tainment, and inspiration—see pages 20-37. 


ASSEMBLY. A fortnight before the Convention in Paris began, another international 
Rotary gathering took place at the Lake Placid Club in Essex County, N. Y.: the 
International Assembly-—-—a tusiness meeting for the men who, on July 1, were to be— 
come Rotary's new District Governors. The studying and planning done by them— 
and the fellowship they enjoyed——are told on pages 38-40. 


MEETING. 1953-54 Board of Directors Paris, France 


CONVENTION "PROCEEDINGS." Scheduled for publication late this month is the "Pro- 
ceedings" book—an account of the Paris Convention, complete with addresses de- 
livered, legislative action, pictures of personalities, and side lights on enter-— 
tainment and fellowship. To each Rotary Club will go a copy gratis; additional 
copies may be obtained from the Central Office at $1 a copy. 


OTHER ROTARY READING. Just off the presses is the new, up—to-—date edition of 
"Rotary's Onward March"——an outline of the growth and accomplishment of Rotary 
during its 48-year history. Price: 5 cents a copy . . . Three new papers are now 
available in the "Idea Exchange" series: Paper IE (No. 3) outlines an intra-—Club 
plan on membership building; Paper IE (No. 4) details a project that put several 
hundred books on the shelves of a public library; and Paper IE (No. 5) sets forth 
the 12 steps of a successful method for program planning. 


NEW DISTRICTS. As of July 1, the number of Rotary Districts was to total 212, with 
these changes taking effect on that date: District 31 (part of Australia) becoming 
Districts 31 and 35; District 79 (Norway) becoming District 78 and 79; District 

160 (parts of California and Nevada) becoming Districts 160-A, 160-B, and 160-C; 
and District 181 (part of Oklahoma) becoming Districts 181 and 182. 


HEADQUARTERS NOTE. Ground was broken recently for Rotary's new headquarters 
building in Evanston, Ill. For views of the earth—turning ceremony, see page 7. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On June 1 there were 7,791 Clubs and an estimated 372,000 
Rotarians. New Clubs since July 1, 1952, totalled 233. 





(2) High | standards in busi- sonal, business, and community life. 
ness and professions, the recognition of (4) The advancement of interna- 
To encourage and foster the ideal of the worthiness of all useful occupations, tional understanding, goodwill, and 
service as @ besis of worthy enterprise and the dignifying by each Rotarian of pee ae a world fellowship of 


The Object of Rotary ° pe Saeed ptt aed fm gg Bh Be age on deg ape 


and in particular to encourage and his occupation as an opportunity to ofessional men united 
foster: serve society. in the ideal of service. 
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WHEN YOU WANT IT HERE? 


DIRECT-FIRED HEATERS 


Keep heat in production areas .. . 

don't waste it in roof trusses! 
Thermobloc Heaters will 
cut heating costs in the 
most hard-to-heat build- 
ing. High heating efficien- 
cies —82-86% — are ac- 
complished without ex- 
pensive boiler, ducts, 
pipes, radiators, diffusers, 
etc. Completely self- 
contained, they can be 
placed anywhere, moved 
anywhere —are 100% 
salvageable. 


LOW FUEL CONSUMPTION 
Thermoblocs have high- 
est heat efficiency with lowest fuel 
consumption. Burning either oil 
or gas, they heat the coldest spot 
in minutes... keep warm, live, 
invigorating warmth flowing to 
your productive areas... no 
wasted heat in roof trusses! 


CUTS HEATING COSTS 
Thermoblocs are cutting heating 
costs in such hard-to-heat com- 
mercial and industrial buildings 
as skating rinks, showrooms, ga- 
rages, factories, foundries, truck 
terminals, etc. 

For complete details on how to lower your 
heating costs, use the coupon below. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
Cc Oo R P Manufacturers of famous 
& 


P-D Power Plant Equipment 
2-7 Meadow St., $. Norwalk, Cenn. 


Model 550 


t eliareti amen iceeeeiceesteatlieeneetlitcmneitemnanlicgeentieealianeaneaannnnn 


PRAT-DANIEL CORP. 
2-7 Meadow S., $. Norwalk, Conn. 


| 

| 

Gentlemen: | 
Please send me details on how to lower my | 
nt pestios costa with Thermobloc Direct- | 
ired Heaters. 
Name Title. i 
| 
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Le CO ibons? WORKSH OP 


WHEE-YU! Another July 
bed and now to put ourselves there. Of 
a the 1 


issue put to 


sues of the year, July poses the 


greatest problems. It’s our annual Con 
On the theory that Con 
is highly 
rush it day by day from the 
City to Chicago workshop where 
the photos, and 


amid happy editorial chaos 


vention issue 


vention news perishable, we 


Convention 
our 
“copy” 


layouts, pro 


duced take 


the orderly form you observe on pages 


20-37. Within a day or two or three of 


juld Lang Syne the “book” is ready to 


and 


It all takes a bit of doing 


and here are two Rotari 


ans who helped mightily in Paris. Pho 
Rich Bassett (left), 
Jack Richards, of 


They pi obably saw 


tographers of Santa 
Ana 


Ferndale, 


California, and 
Michigan 
more and Conven 


heard less—of the 


tion than any two other people. 


PUBLIK 


tion 


SPEAKERS get audience 
instantaneously. Magazine 
if they 
etters 


in “the 


Peat 
editors 
get any at all, get it slowly via 
occasional surveys, or Visits 
field,” 


however 


rare 
Often it’s worth waiting 
This that A 


Britain and Ireland which 


to hear, was 
Lette? 


staniey 


from 


Leverton wrote for our Febru 


ary issue stirred something like 
to the 
in Great Britain and Ire 


saying they’d like 


700 per- 


ons to write office of Rotary In- 


ternational and 


to accept the lette 


warm invitation, and what kind of tou 


could they make, where could they stay 


what should they wear, and so on lo 


handle this 
at the 


avalanche of paper the fol] 


Rotary office in London had to set 


up a special two-girl unit. As a result 


hundreds of Rotary couples and familie 


are now seeing Britain and Ireland fron 


end to end—and as few everyday tour 


ist ee them. They are in the han 


of the most effective door-opens: 
ivth: Rotarian 

little daughter, learning 
find het 


your 


YOUR 


hand, may elf converting some 


lime from Magazine into the 


strange squiggles of that science. A pub 


I 


lisher of shorthand textbooks has asked 


and received permission to use our re- 


This School Business 


exercises 


cent debate about 


for one of his 
what he will be 
clock st 


30 we 


WHERE he wi be or 


doing when the hands of the and 
night of June 
from H. J. Brun- 


but at that moment his 12 exceed- 


straight up on the 


have not yet learned 
nier, 
ingly full months as President of Rotary 
end. Visits 
Asia, 


crammed the 


International come to an 


to scores of Clubs in Europe, and 
North 


for tall, 


America have veal 


foggy-voiced “Bru” Brunnier 


Ann 
of Board and Committee 


and his cheery wife, . anda stiff 


schedule meet 
ings put him in the big chair at the 
Central Office 


y. A Rotarian since 


in Chicago almost month 


1908, this big San 
Rotar’ 


-and has told it 


Francisco engineer knows the 


as few others do- 


after Club this vear—but 


story 
to Club 
lessons on another mat 


could also give 


50 years old at 71—even 


most 


ter: how to look 


after one of the strenuous exper! 


that could to anyone. Hat 


Coats off 


ences 


off to Bru! 


come 
to his successor! 
OUR COVER portrays 
Montevideo, 
President of Rotary Inte 
1953-54 on May 27 at the 
Paris A 
Rotarians 


Joaquin Serrato 
sa Cibils, of Uruguay. He 
was elected 
national for 
1953 Convention in message 
from him to all 
page 6. More 


the August 


appears on 
about him will appear in 


and following issues 


The ) : | 
Rotarian 


Our 
Cover 


recently sel 


4 LINE in 


as food for 


a p ay We saw 
thought In it a characte! 


isted the worth of the chemicals of the 


‘not more than $1.50 even 
high prices.” Whereat a second 
asked, “Is that all 


ne at?” The “Never. You 


man body at 
at today 
Value 


naracter 


you 
response Was 
worth.’ Your value is inestimable.” 
Value? Is 


month to decide 


said 
difference 
?— ps 


there a 
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) ex-reporter and ex VOLUME LXXXIII JULY, 1953 NUMBER 1 

”" of World War II, Ari 

nian JOSEPH STOCKER now 2 This Rotary Month 
free-lances full time and has 2 ¢ 

sold to 40 different magazines 

An Oklahoma University grad ; Ground Broken, Work Starts 


uate with a Phi Beta Kappa on Rotary’s New Headquarters 7 
key, he likes to swim in the 


Summer, listen to music. But most of all he The \ alues We Defend Anpre Mavrots a eee 8 
ikes to talk about his 2-year-old son, who In It Together Rosert A, Placer 11 
often pecks at daddy’s typewriter. Farm School 12 


A ember of the Washington, D. C., bar. ale ca 
hon tiecep-reenccd nada Aas &™ *... for the Benefit of the Sick’... . 15 
WILLIs LINDQUIsT writes most- : ns 
ly on legal subjects, though Sympathy Is Fine 16 
occasionally he turns to fic 4 19 


tion. Since his wartime stint Report from Paris 21) 
with the*U. S. Merchant Ma 


rine, he has been writing Meet Rotary’s General Officers 

full time for 1953-54 29 
Louise C. ALLEN—Mrs. James Lindquist Meet Your New District Governor ». & 

G. in private life—is a Texas 

writer with more than 100 article sales to 2 a > 

her credit. She has also coached others in Refresher’ at Lake Placid 38 

free-lancing Dere U. N. 41 
4 Rotarian of Los Angeles, Calif., since City vs. Country (Debate ) 

1933, GEORGE E. WoORSTER is Ss = 4 i ' 

president of a taxicab com Make Mine Metropolitan Nino Lo Beto 42 

pany. He is Past Director and Give Me Rural Liberty IRENE Rooney Lo Beto 43 

Past Governor of Rotary In- Peeps at Things to Come... . Hinton Ira Jones 4 


ternational . e _ . - 
For ten vears now. HILTON Speaking of Books Joun T. Freperick 45 


Rotary: Hope in Action 


Stocker 


On the Champs Elysées 34 


Ira Jones has conducted Peeps . Other Features and Departments: 


at Things to Come, a regulat W erster Your Letters Rotary Reporter 
department of THE ROTARIAN Rotary Foundation Contribu- Take a Page from 

Active in the field of chemistry for nearly _tions ‘ Schenectady 

four decades, he now directs Hizone (his The Editors’ Workshop My Mar 

own) Laboratories in Wilmette, Ill, where The Glorious Fourth— in ee re 


3 Denmark 
he has been an active Rotarian since 1935 “ae i om Sand 
: A Guide for Troubled Opinion 


rtist JAMES NEEBE, who did Children .... Hobby Hitching Post... 


over portrait of Rotary’s ‘ Human Nature Put to Work. Stripped Gears 

President, was born in 
Chicago and is today one of 
the city’s busiest profession 
a He is a winner of the 
Artist Guild's Gold Brush 
Award His hobby is classi 
cal music, which he feels en Neebe 
able him to do better work as an artist 

The Lo BELLos—NINO and [RENE—who pre Tue Rorarian Magazine 

sent the “pro” and “con” of this month's is regularly indexed in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
debate are husband and wife. He is a sociol- 
ogy professor at Kansas University with a 
“big citv” background; she is a writer with 
“small town” origins. .. . Ropert A. PLACEK 
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Rotary: Hope in Action 


A message to Rotarians of the world—from their new leader, 


By JOAQUIN SERRATOSA CIBILS 


President of Rotary International 


DISTRAUGHT and undiscerning frame of mind 
afflicts us ail in these days of unrest. In the 
depths of our hearts we are distressed and dis 
heartened by the terrible situation which has 
come over the world. I venture to think that we 
Rotarians of the world are in that seemingly para 
doxical position in which the great and wise Pliny 
the Elder found himself 
According to legend, Pliny 0 rapt in deep 
thought, in his studies, and in his discourses, and 
so unable to concentrate on what was happening 
near-by, that he failed to notice that Vesuvius was 
pouring forth rivers of fire and lava, overwhelming 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Amid his meditations 
he perished in the disaster 
Our apparent indifference to the perils near at 
hand is not due to selfishne nor to insensibility, 
since, being men of charitable sentiments, we quick 
ly respond to the terrible sufferings of the world at 
large. Nor is it moral cowardice, since one and all 
of us are ever ready for whatever sacrifice we may 
be called upon to make 
It is neither a question of r tance nor of illu 
sion nor of obstinacy Rather is it that we are 
firmly convinced that the changes in human life will 
justify our strong position in the struggle for pe: 
and our longing for brotherhood among peoples and 
love among men 
We are apt to be like Pliny, perfectly cognizant of 
our aims and firm in our determination to reach 
them, but so prone to inner meditation that we lose 
sight of the horrors at our side. It matters not to 
many that Vesuvius is vomiting rivers of fire, de 
stroying teeming cities, mowing down youth, and 
compelling the world to return to its primitive bar 
barian state 
However, we all know, just as Pliny knew, that 
truth will endure, that ruin and destruction are 
merely passing phenomena—that hope, love, and de 
sire for peace must ever reign in the hearts of men 
And therefore again we can be likened unto Pliny in 
that we are absorbed and are tenacious upholders of 
our Rotary principles, without taking into account 
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that outside the battle is raging, and that we our- 
selves may be taking part in it, obliged by our duty 
to our country. 

Should I be called upon to define “Rotary,” I 
should have no hesitation in saying that “Rotary” 
is an “aim—hope”: in action 

Rotary was conceived by our dear Paul Harris as 
a great hope for the future. It steadily grew—hope 
being converted into something very real; it flour- 
ished with renewed hope; it continued to grow un- 
der the able guidance of Chesley R. Perry, its first 
Secretary, in collaboration with those outstanding 
men, pioneers of its early beginnings, and our Past 
Presidents of Rotary International. One of them, 
Armando Arruda Pereira, of Brazil. described in 
graphic words the goal we strive for in the memo- 
rable phrase “More Clubs, more friend 

Rotary holds fast today, as it has in the past, to 
its unchangeable HOPE, and this with the absolute 
conviction that nothing wrought by man can pos- 
ibly destroy the inborn and Givine sentiment to- 


ward understanding and peace 


( Jer hopes of yesterday and today, as those of the 


morrow, all converge on the certainty that we shall 


witness the existence of thousands more of Rotary 
Clubs in north, south, east, and west, of all the 
countries of the world 

Our desire and our object, at the present moment, 
must be tightly united, for more than ever it is im- 
perative that we must all become links in one solid, 
unbreakable chain 

Rotary came into being in HOPE, grew in HOPE, 
and must live and prosper as “Hope in Action,” and 
we Rotarians must struggle with all our might to- 
ward our goal, outstretching our hands—in these 
awe-inspiring times in which we live—in friendship, 
seeking for the hands of others. Today and always 
we believe that brotherhood amongst men, friend- 
ship amongst nations, and the certainty of a future 
life of peace are attainable goals 

Rotary must go ahead, unchangeable, stronger 


than ever in the sure paths blazed by those before us. 
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Ground Broken, 
Work Starts 
on Rotary's 
Headquarters 


The first spadeful! Rotary and civic officials watch President Brunnier as he 
vigorously lifts the first clump of earth, Left to right are John R. Kimbark, 
Evanston mayor; Third Vice-President Claude W. Woodward, of Virginia; 
President “Bru”; Second Vice-President Rodolfo Almeida Pintos, of Uru- 
guay; and Joseph F. W anberg, President of the Rotary Club of Evanston, Ill, 


tarians around the world, the President of Rotary Inter- 

national broke ground on May 3 for Rotary’s new head- 
quarters building in Evanston, illinois. The moist brown 
earth from which Engineer H. J. Brunnier turned four 
spadefuls is on an elm-shaded corner lot in that Chicago 
suburb. Present to participate in the ground-breaking were 
members of Rotary’s Board of Directors and Headquarters 
Committee, civie officials, Rotarians from near-by Clubs. 
Secretariat staff members, and others. Bulldozers thundered 
onto the site the next day. Completion goal: October, 1954. 


| N A CEREMONY ages old, but of fresh meaning to Ro- 


A crowd of some 300 dozens with 
cameras—-turned out to watch the 
ceremonies above. .. . (Left) The 
architect's drawing shows how your 
headquarters building will look, 
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They are old, but they are as 


solid and dynamic as man has ever 
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By ANDRE MAUROIS 
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| eee of all countries, nowadays, are eager 
to talk about the necessity of defending the values of 
Western civilization, but rarely do they make the 
effort to define these values precisely. Many of our 
contemporaries reject or deny such values alto- 
gether, refusing to run risks in their behalf because 
they consider them outdated. Nothing, therefore; is 
more vital than that we keep recalling their virtues 
and proving their indestructibility. 

So-called “Western” civilization had three origins 
The first was Greece: it was in the Grecian cities 
that the concept of liberty was born. In the modern 
world this concept took on new aspects. The West- 
ern democracies, and particularly the Anglo-Saxons, 
gradually singled out certain conditions of liberty: 
parliamentary government, habeas corpus, trial by 
jury, freedom of the press, of religious sects, of pub 
lic meeting, and, in a general way, of expression 

We of the West are prepared to defend these free- 
doms. Why? Because experience has shown us 
that without them life is not worth living. History 
has acquainted us with the sufferings of nations 
abandoned to the caprices of an absolute power. The 
last 30 years have taught us more directly, in ter- 
rible object lessons, hatred of all tyranny. We have 


been able to observe the regimes known as “totali- 
tarian.” For any spirit with the slightest pride 
they represent an unceasing torment. No longer to 
dare to speak, to write, even to think—as has hap- 
pened just recently to some writers and even some 
philosophers—is no longer to live. One might as 
well die fighting for freedom. 

To this, some answer: “Freedom? Yes, but is it 
so secure in your Western democracies? Are clerks 
allowed to hold other views than their chiefs’? Can 
a poor man keep both his job and his free speech?” 
The answer is: “In most cases, yes! Undoubtedly 
abuses of power have occurred now and then among 
us, too. But the liberals who wanted to correct them 
have been able to express themselves openly. We 
are in accord in wanting, most sincerely, to preserve 
freedom of expression.”’ 

The second source of our civilization was Rome, 
whence came our concept of justice—or, to be more 
exact, of legality. In Rome, and later throughout 
the West, laws were codified in such a manner that 
any citizen could easily determine what he had the 
right to do and what was forbidden him. There we 
have another essential condition of our civilization; 
for under a tyranny the rules change with the mood 
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ANDRE MAUROIS is well 
known throughout the world as a 
novelist, essayist, and lecturer, and 
is equally famous for his histories 
—including The Tragedy of France 
and The Miracle of England—and 
his biographies of Shelley, Dis- 
raeli, and Byron. 

Dr. Maurois began writing after 
what seemed like a prosaic start di- 
recting a factory in one of France’s 
great industrial centers. World 
War I, in which he served as a 
liaison officer with the British Ex- 
peditionary Force, broke the pat- 
tern, and he decided to write a 
book around some of his war im- 
pressions. It became a best-seller 
and mapped out his new course in 
books and letters. He has been 
knighted in England and has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from 
Princeton, Oxford, and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

A resident of his native France, 
Dr. Maurois has two sons and two 
daughters, paints and walks for 
recreation. 
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of the tyrant. What was permitted yesterday is not 
allowed today. An arbitrary edict can have retroac- 
tive effect, and a man who had no way of foreseeing 
that his action might be judged criminal will sud- 
denly find that he is condemned. 

In these newer tyrannies we have seen the ma- 
chinery of justice used to camouflage a parody of 
justice. We have seen the accused stripped of even 
the most elementary securities, subjected to torture, 


God's. Besides justice he owed his neighbor love. 

The effects of this sublime doctrine were immense 
and beneficial. To be sure, Christianity could not 
obliterate egotism and cruelty from the earth. Too 
many were Christians with their lips, not with their 
hearts. Original sin is a fact, and man is neither 
angel nor animal. But only a little leavening is 
enough to make bread out of dough. A handful of 
truly fraternal men worked miracles. During the 


driven by terror to false confession. We have seen 
dishonesty and prejudice motivate judges whose 
only aim should be the search for truth. When the 
magistrate becomes unjust, all security melts away; 
the police rule. Everyone goes in constant dread of 
seeing the malignant Black Maria stop at his door. 
To live in anguish is not to live at all. One might as 
well die fighting for freedom. 

The third source of our Western civilization is in 
part Oriental: it is the Judeo-Christian faith. From 
it came our concepts of charity, love, and fraternity 
The human entity became precious, no longer simply 
as a citizen, but as a brother. Now it was not enough 
to respect civil laws, sanctioned by conscience. The 
Christian must not only render unto Caesar that 
which was Caesar’s, but unto God that which was 


great 19th Century, one of the golden ages of history, 
standards were continuously raised. Slavery and 
torture were abolished. Woman's position was im- 
proved. Religious and political tolerance gained 
ground. By 1910 or thereabouts one could believe 
that humanity was on the right road. 

Two world wars, followed by the conflict between 
two armed factions, have once more placed the fu- 
ture of Western society in doubt. Values claiming 
to be new have been set up in opposition to the 
Greco-Roman and Christian values. “What is the 
use of your liberty?” we have been asked. “What is 
the use of your justice? For your charity we have 
nothing but contempt. The thing that is important 
to us is not the human entity but the State, because 
the State will function for the well-being of the 


















masses. We are prepared to sacrifice millions of 
individuals to hasten the birth of the perfect State, in 
which there will be neither classes nor government, 
oppressors nor oppressed.” 

The trouble is that tyranny and cruelty cannot 
engender perfection. It is madness to sacrifice a 
living generation, and one that could have been 
happy, to a hypothetical future, to coming genera- 
tions which, if these mortal rivalries persist, will 
never come into being at all. It is madness to for- 
sake values that have proved their civilizing power 
for others which so far have produced only threats, 
violences, persecutions, and terror 


Certainly the societies born of Western civiliza- 
tion are far from perfect. They have still tremendous 
progress to make in the direction of social justice. 
Recent disasters have turned them from their path, 
and they have too often followed the dangerous 
example set them by their adversaries. But these 
errors do not imply that the fundamental values 
were false. On the contrary, they prove the neces- 
sity of being faithful to those values. It is not by 
less freedom but by more freedom that Western 
civilization will be saved. That it deserves to be 
saved, and that it alone can give us both dignity and 
happiness, is certain. 
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Forty thousand people (left) watch 
King Frederik and his Queen Ingrid 
move to the stand to join in commemo- 
rating the American Independence Day. 
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it Together 


Farmer and cityman aim for like goals—and Rotary helps them both. 


a an Indiana community, not 
long ago, busy members of the 
Rotary Club there took time away 
their offices, shops, and fac- 
tories to organize a school for the 
farmers of their county. It took a 
lot of work to do the job, as you'll 
learn when you read the story 
about it on the following page. But 


from 


there's a larger story to cell about 
rural-urban co6peration—one that 
goes back to a time when city- 
men and farmers everywhere be- 
gan forgetting their differences 
and thinking more of their com- 
mon interests. 

Those were the years when edu- 
cators saw the need for agricul- 
tural colleges and spurred their 
establishment; when State officials 
saw that farmers needed up-to-the- 
minute information about crops 
and soil, and organized a system 
of county agents; when experi- 
mental farms and agricultural re- 
began springing 
up to develop new industrial and 


search stations 
food uses for farm products; and 
when businessmen saw that their 
communities had _ strong 
economic and with 


urban 


social ties 
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By ROBERT A. PLACEK 


the rural areas surrounding them. 

In this gradual development of 
a new farm-city attitude many 
agencies have long been at work, 
including both farm groups and 
city organizations. Among the lat- 
ter are thousands of Rotary Clubs 
whose Community Service pro- 
grams include well-defined plans 
for promoting closer ties of friend- 
ship and coéperation between city 
folk and farm dwellers 

How did Rotary’s interest in 
this work come about? Well, cer- 
tainly it is partly traceable to the 
classification principle of mem- 
bership in Rotary, which early 
brought into Clubs men who rep- 
resented many phases of the agri- 
cultural industry. Today on Club 
classification lists can be seen such 
terms as dairy farming, fruit 
growing, sugar beet growing, 
grain crops production, and many 
other farming classifications. From 
their association with these men 
of the soil, city Rotarians have 
learned that their interests coin- 
cide—not conflict—with those of 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE FEATURE 


their neighbors from the rural 
areas. 

Through friendly 
and Club talks on their vocations, 
farm and city members have found 
themselves solidly behind the 
same things: better homes, better 
schools, better churches, improved 
health facilities, new roads—in 
fact, anything that makes commu- 
nities better. With such a mutu- 
ality of interests, Rotarians rea- 
soned, they couldn't afford not to 
promote bonds between 
town and country. 

Too, Rotary’s unique 
uniting divergent groups for their 
common good helped to point the 
way toward its interest in bring- 
ing together rural and city people 
Its program in Vocational Service 
has long endeavored to promote 


discussions 


closer 


way of 


friendly coéperation between buy- 
ers and sellers, competitors, and 
employers and employees, and 
thus Rotary rural-urban work be- 
came merely an extension of its 
unifying ability 

For more than a score of years 
now, Rotary Clubs in countries 
around the [Continued on page 14] 
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SCHOOL 


A Rotary Club holds one 


for its rural neighbors 
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aie is a story about some friendly, 
hard-working people of the U. S. Mid- 
west known as Hoosiers. They are 
called that because the State they live 
in-—Indiana—is popularly known as 
the Hoosier State.* They are prozd of 
their busy industrial cities and their 
productive, well-kept farms, and the 
Hoosier city fellow and the Hoosier 
farmer have long pulled together in 
“double harness” for the good of all. A 
bright example of their teamwork is 
the annual Farm School held in the In- 
diana town of Bedford and sponsored 
by the local Rotary Club. 

The idea for the school did not, how 
ever, come out of the Bedford Rotary 
Club. It originated in 1944 when Pur 
due University, as a part of its agricu 
tural extension program, sent four of 
its experts to Bedford to talk about bet 
ter farm methods, It was the first four 
man Farm School ever held in the 
State, and it attracted some 400 people 

Other similar schools followed in the 
next two years, but attendance figure 
never topped 400. In 1947 the Bedford 
Rotary Club stepped into the picture as 
co-sponsor of the school. That year 
attendance went above 700 at the new 
Rotary-Purdue Farmers and Home 
makers School, and John F. Armstrong 
county agricultural agent, was 
prompted to remark, “Rotary’s spon 
sorship made all the difference.” Since 


* Origin of the word “Hoosier” is uncer 
tain. One explanation says it is a contrac 
tion of “Who's Here?”—a question asked 
by the State's early settlers when ap 
proaching a house. 


then attendance figures have gone as 
high as 1,150. 

Much of the success of this rural- 
urban project of the Bedford Club 
stems from its all-out promotion of the 
school, A good example of this was the 
recent tenth annual Farmers and 
Homemakers School. As soon as the 
date for it was set and the four Purdue 
experts booked, the Club began its 
publicity campaign to make the upcom- 
ing event known in all parts of the 
county Newspaper stories, radio an- 
nouncements, and word-of-mouth pro 
motion soon put the Farm School on 


everyone Ips 





But promoting attendance has al- 
ways been only half the job. The Club 
gears its plans not only to fill the thea- 
ter where the school is held, but to fill 
it on time at the start of the morning 
and afternoon sessions, and to keep it 
filled until the last speaker has been 
heard. To exert an extra pull, the Club 
decided to offer attractive door prizes 
to lucky ticket holders. At the 1953 
Farm School nearly 100 prizes—auto- 
mobile tires, lamps, cooking utensils, 
radios, tools—were given away. All 
were donated by local merchants in- 
vited to do so by Bedford Rotarians. 
But 'the prizes, though they bring 
wide smiles to winners’ faces, are al- 
ways secondary to the primary pur- 
pose of the schoo]—which is to provide 
up-to-the-minute, reliable information 
to farmers and rural homemakers on 
better farming and homemaking meth- 
ods. To do so, the four Purdue experts 
at the recent school discussed fruit, 
vegetaple, and flower planting; the 
chemical control of weeds and brush; 
new methods for storing silage; and, 
especially for the ladies, a specialist on 
landscape architecture described many 
ways to beautify farm grounds. The 
talks were supplemented by color 
slides, and each speaker appeared later 
in the lobby to answer questions and 
to help solve specific farming problems 
Like Main Street merchants and 
giant industrialists, farmers are eager 
for information that will help them do 
better jobs, net a higher return, and 
enjoy life more as they go. Bedford 
Rotarians sense this. They also sense 
that, in a rural community like theirs, 
when you help the man on the farm, 
you help the man in the city. It’s the 
kind of Community Service that works 


two, Ways 





The 10th Farm School begins with some 700 “pupils” in their seats, ready to listen. 
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BEFORE going inside the Lawrence Theater, site of the school, 
farmers and farm homemakers from all parts of the county pause 
on the sidewalk for friendly chats with their city neighbors. 


TIME for school, so in they go! 


Here. as a Hoosier 
jarmer enters 


and with it he might win a prize. 
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THE SCHOOL OVER, William R. Standish (left), then Club Presi- 
dent, says “thanks” to the four Purdue University experts who con- 
ducted the school: W. B. Ward, fruits and vegetables; N.S. Hadley, 
silage; H. W. Gilbert, landscaping; and O. C. Lee, weed control. 


JuLY, 1953 


way to handle silage. 


farmers who discussed various methods of storing hay. 
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A “LAST MINUTE” look before the school starts is taken by these crop 
growers at one of the dozen or so farm implements on display in front 
of the theater, Bedford Rotarians arranged the farm machine exhibit, 
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CLASSES get under way, such as this one on the best 
he is handed a ticket stub by Rotarian 
Phil Hatfield 


VEANWUHILE there are 
many prize winners, Here 
are two who won a radio. 


The panel is made up of local 


sa? 


A FINAL REVIEW of the 10th annual Bedford Farm School is held by 
(left to right) Mrs. Frances Minick, home economics expert; John Arm- 
strong, County Agricultural Agent; Henry Tindal, Rotary Rural-Urban 
Committee Chairman; Cecil Allen, Committeeman ; and “Bill” Standish. 








world have been finding new 


ways to further acquaintance be- 


tween cityman and countryman 


Most popular of all, perhaps, is 


the special meeting or “night” 
held for rural guests. Quite fre 


quently, the speaker on these or 
casions is a farm authority from 
a near-by university, although he 
is just as likely to be the local 
agricultural agent known to all 
the farmer guests. 


Recently, the Rotary Club of 





Could this be called sheer fun? In 
the Rotary Club of South Bend, Ind., 
Farmers of America. The fleecing is 


Winchester, Indiana, held a “far- 
mers’ night” that not-:only fur- 
thered rural-urban friendship in 
that region, but also started a 
county-wide movement for a rural 
urban program outlined by the 
meeting’s speaker. 

In Boone, Iowa, farmers and 
city businessmen annually enjoy 
each other’s fellowship at a dinner 
given by the Boone Rotary Club 
The recent get-together was at 
tended by 51 farmers, five of 
whom were especially honored a 
the winners of a corn-yield con- 
test 

The Rotary Club of Corydon, 
Iowa, holds annual farmer 
ings, too, but it does it a bit dif 
ferently. One month each yeat 
Club meetings are held in various 
rural areas with near-by farmers 
as guests. After each meeting, 
hosts and guests just “sit and vis- 
it.” 

In New Zealand, the Rotary 
Club of Wanganui recently held a 
“Town and Country Forum” on 
two consecutive days that was at- 
tended by many neighboring farm 
owners. ... To the “night” held 


" meet- 
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by the Charleston, Illinois, Club 
came 36 farmers who became bet- 
ter acquainted with their hosts at 
a dinner. ... At the recent far- 
mer-cityman dinner sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of Billings, Mon- 
tana, 37 crop growers and ranch- 
e] at down with their urban 
neighbors Other recent Ro- 
tary-sponsored farm gatherings 
have been held in Wallaceburg, 
Ontario, Canada; Tunkhannock, 
Pennsylvania; Clear Lake, lowa; 





case, it’s a shearing contest sponsored by 


for local members of the 4-H Club and Future 
being done in the Rotary Club meeting room. 
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Central City, Kentucky; and Car- 
negie, Pennsylvania. 

Not always, however, are Rotar- 
ians the hosts at rural-urban gath- 


erings they attend. Often they 


‘find themselves the guests of far- 


mers who arrange dinners of their 
own to say “thanks” to Rotarians 
for hosting them earlier. Such 
was the case not long ago in Grey- 
mouth, New Zealand, when local 
Rotarians, after hosting farmers 
in several areas, were entertained 
by a farmers’ organization that 
wanted to express its appreciation 
for what the Club had been doing 
to improve town and country rela- 
tions 

Another turnabout in Rotary 
rural-urban relations takes place 
annually in Oxford, Michigan. 
There the Rotary Club entertains 
farmers at a banquet in the Fall, 
and several months later the 
farmers play hosts to Rotarians. 
Other recent reciprocal arrange- 
ments of this kind further ce- 
mented town-and-country ties in 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, and 
Taylorville, Illinois, where local 


Rotarians joined their farmer 


friends at dinners planned by the 
farmers 

In planning programs designed 
to promote better relations be- 
tween towners and ruralists, Ro- 
tary Clubs originate many new 
projects especially suited to their 
particular situations. Thus it is 
that rural-urban activities are as 
varied as they are numerous. In 
Wellston, Ohio, for example, Ro- 
tarians literally went up in the air 
to help neighboring farmers. To 
give them a birdseye view of 
their land, as a means of pointing 
out soil-erosion conditions that 
needed correcting, the Club char- 
tered three airplanes that flew 
some 150 farmers above their 
acres in 70 flights 

In Alabama the Rotary Club of 
Opelika helped timbermen of the 
area meet a reforestation problem 
as a part of its rural-urban pro- 
gram. To enable woodland own- 
ers to plant seedlings in great 
numbers, the Club bought two ma 
chine planters for $850, and then 
rented the expensive equipment 
to the landowners at 50 cents per 
1,000 trees. By so doing, the Ope- 
lika Club made it possible for over 
one million seedlings to be put in 
the ground in one year. 

In the U. S. West, it was the 
problem of sagebrush on millions 
of acres of range land that the Ro- 
tary Club of Lakeview, Oregon, 
helped to correct by, first, acquir- 
ing scientific information about 
clearing the land, and then shar 
ing it with 700 range owners 
through a mass demonstration of 
range-clearing methods. It then 
initiated a five-year program fot 
sagebrush removal and reseeding 

Through an intensive rural edu 
cation program, the Rotary Club 
of Patna, India, has assisted far- 
mers of a near-by village in im- 
proving their roads, drainage sys 
tems, wells, and cattle sheds. The 
Patna Club has also aided villagers 
of another rural community in the 
building of a town hall, a library, 
and a girls’ school. 

If it can be said that Rotary 
Clubs have directed their rural- 
urban activities more intensively 
in one particular field than in 
others, the field of youth must be 
singled out for that distinction. 
This is seen in the support that 
Rotary Clubs have long given to 
the 4-H [Continued on page 56] 
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.»10r the Benefit of the Sick 


About a man who went 
a little further 


than the ancient oath 


of Hippocrates. 


In this large album are photos of 850 of Dr. Marvin Overton's 3,000 babies. 


FEW cattlemen lounged around the front door 
of the hotel in Lubbock, Texas, in April, 1901, when 
a slender young man wearing a silk topper and a 
Prince Albert coat stepped out of the mail coach. He 
was 23, fresh from medical school at the University 
of Louisville, in Kentucky, and he was the new doc- 
tor for this cattle town 

Fifty years later, Dr. Marvin Cartmell Overton, a 
little heavier but still looking like the “gentleman 
from Louisville,” holds a very special niche in Lub 
bock’s heart, now much bigger than when he first 
stepped from the coach. The city’s first and largest 
residential addition is named for him, a church and a 
trammar school carry his name, and there are some 
3,000 babies who entered the world with his assist- 
ance 

for 24 years he was a general practitioner, treat- 
ing patients from as far away as 90 or 100 miles 
people who frequently were brought in by cowboys 
Twenty-six years ago he began to specialize in ba- 
bies—but he still has time for a few of his older 
patients who like his advice. But babies are his 
first interest. ‘I'd rather look after a baby than eat 
Christmas dinner,” he says with a grin—and he’s 
been able to satisfy this interest through his own 
work and that of his associates who added anothet 
10,000 babies to Dr. Overton's 3,000. He's got a big 
picture album of “his babies.” 

Second only to his interest in children, Dr. Over- 
ton has made a career of helping people in all man 
ner of ways—to better living, to education, and in 

A banker friend once said, “Overton is not 
good businessman. He is too generous, and 
; too much confidence in his fellowman.” 
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This may be true from the standpoint of the doc- 
tor’s bank account, yet he insists that his invest- 
ments have paid off, if not in cash, then in gilt-edge 
gratitude and respect. He has earned this. In 1908 
he opened the Overton addition, a residential sub- 
division of 600 acres immediately adjoining the 
original town site of Lubbock. Subsequently he 
opened other, smaller subdivisions, selling house and 
lot for $100 down and $20 a month 

In one of these areas he donated land for a church 
on the basis that every well-established community 
needs a house of worship. It was promptly named 
the Overton Methodist Church 

The son of a Methodist minister, Dr. Overton has 
served as a member of the board of stewards of his 
church for 50 years. He has contributed, without 
regard to denomination, to the building funds of 
several Lubbock churches. Possibly his largest dona- 
tion was the $115,000 Methodist Student Center, 
completed last year at Texas Technological College 

A Rotarian since 1926 (and with a perfect-attend- 
ance record until an automobile accident laid him 
low), Dr. Overton took the initiative in sponsoring 
the Lubbock Club's Student-Loan Fund, and sub- 
scribed the largest single gift to help get it started 
When he broke his attendance record, he resigned 
but the Club promptly voted him an honorary mem- 
bership. 

His own definition of success, carved out of his 
own life principles, is, “To lead a life of helpfulness 
by serving others as much as possible and to say or 
do nothing that would cause harm or ill feeling to 
anyone.” 

—Louise C. ALLEN 
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N A Midwestern U. S. city, not 
long ago, the telephone rang on 
the desk of a prominent busi- 
nessman. The caller said he repre 
sented a widely circulated publi- 
cation sponsored by a well-known 
labor organization, which he 
named. The publication, he went 
on, was conducting a vigorous cru 
sade against Communism. The 
businessman had been recom- 
mended as a leader in his com- 
munity and one who was vitally 
interested in helping to stamp out 
Communism. He could further the 


cause a great deal by placing a 
$100 advertisement. 

The businessman, his ego thus 
tickled and his patriotism ap 
pealed to, reached for his check 
book. He was about to sign his 
name when his innate skepticism 
broke through the silken curtain 
of flattery and flag waving. He 
called the Better Business Bureau 
Did it know anything about the 
publication in question? It cer 
tainiy did. The publication was 
a phony. The 
Communism was just a come-on 
And the labor organization pur 
portedly sponsoring it had dis 
claimed any connection. 

This businessman was lucky 
But thousands of others aren't 
They are being clipped to the tune 
of millions of dollars by swindlers, 
“gyp” artists, and confidence men 
plying an ancient trade with 
Atomic Age refinements 

“The confidence business and 


crusade against 
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related rackets are running wild 
in the United States now,” a lead- 
ing investment counsellor said re- 
“Con men flourish espe- 
cially in periods of unrest, uncer- 
tainty, and alarm. Each of us has 
the idea that it’s always the other 
fellow who gets taken, but that 
isn’t so. The modern ‘skin man’ is 
cleverer than ever before, and any 
one of us is liable to be his next 
victim.” 

The biggest chink in the aver- 
age man’s armor is his fear of in- 
flation. Normally he would be con- 
tent with his savings. But, times 
being what they are, he’s not at all 
sure but that the dollar he banks 
today for tomorrow’s use will 
shrink to half its size by the time 
he gets around to using it. 

The only way he can 
against this eventuality is to get 
some more dollars—and get them 
faster than he ordinarily would 


cently 


hedge 


Sympathy ts fine, 


But beware of the racketeer who preys on it. 


from a low-interest 
count or Series E bonds. He is, 
perhaps, more money-minded than 
at any time since the 1920s. He is, 
therefore, amenable to a get-rich- 
quick scheme. Already—although 
he doesn’t realize it—he has been 
conditioned for a killing. 

The slicker, for his part, has no 
new tricks with which to lure the 
sucker—just old ones decked out 
in a brand-new come-hither dress 
styled to the times in which we 
live. Since, for example, the pub- 
lic is defense-conscious and the 
newspapers are full of stories 
about materials shortages, the 
slicker may decide to bait his hook 
with a scarce commodity. 

That’s what happened in one 
large community a short time 
back. The sucker in that case was 
taken for a cool $15,000. The hook 
was baited with lithium. Here’s 
how it worked: 

The slicker and the sucker 
(whom we shall call Bartlett) met 
at a race track—and friendship 


Savings ac- 









bloomed. In the ensuing weeks 
sartlett saw quite a bit of his new 
friend, who was attractive, edu- 
cated, well dressed. In time he 
perceived that his friend 
seemed to be a very busy man, 
much occupied with telegrams 
and jong-distance calls. Bartlett 
was curious. 

“Why so busy?” he inquired 
finally. 

The friend was mysterious. 
“Oh, just interested in something,” 
he replied vaguely. 

Bartlett pursued the point. At 
last, with a great show of reluc- 
tance, his friend confided that he 
was negotiating to acquire a large 
quantity of scarce lithium for re- 
sale at a big profit. He had to be 
extremely careful, he said, because 
the stuff was coming through the 
gray market. 

One day he appeared to be very 
worried. Pressed for an explana- 


also 


Bartlett that the 
lithium deal had assumed unex- 


tion, he told 


pectedly large proportions and 
was in danger of slipping through 
his fingers. He was shy enough 
cash to close it. That very day he 
planned to fly to Oakland to get 
the money from a bank. 

By now Bartlett had worked up 
a keen interest in the lithium busi- 
ness. He saw a chance to cut a 
piece of that delicious pie for him- 
self. How much did his friend 
need? Oh, about $15,000. The 
friend tossed the figure off care- 
lessly, as though he weren't really 
interested 

“IT can let you have $15,000,” 
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said Bartlett, trying heroically to 
conceal his eagerness 

The friend demurred. Bartlett 
insisted. The friend said that the 
only way he would let Bartlett in 
on the deal was to make him a full 
partner. The money changed 
hands 

Some time elapsed. Suddenly 
the friend had another telegram 
Federal agents had got wind of 
the deal, moved in, and seized the 
lithium. They’d better lay low for 
a while. The friend would keep in 
touch with Bartlett. Meanwhile, 
here was his address in case Bart- 
lett wanted to contact him. 

Six months later Bartlett re- 
ported the swindle to the author- 
ities. It took him that long not 
only to realize he’d been hooked, 
but also to work up enough cour- 
age to confess his own gullibility 
and cupidity 

Three-fourths of the Bartletts 
never tell. The gold-brick sales- 
men bank on that, both to make 
good their getaway and to keep 
the public from knowing too much 
about their methods of operation. 

Thus it happened that not a 
word appeared in the papers re- 
cently when five eminent citizens 
of a Southwestern State were 
bilked of $50,000 in a fast mining 
promotion. (Instead of lithium, it 
was lead and zinc this time—both 
equally marketable commodities 
in a period of frantic preparation 
for defense. ) 

Authorities got wind of the 
swindle and located the 
swindler in a near-by 
State. All they needed 
was a prosecuting wit- 
ness in order to extra- 
dite, prosecute, and con- 
vict But the investi- 
gation went no further 
For none of the five vic- 
tims would prosecute 

“We know we can't 
get our money back,” 
said one. “We'd rather 
take our loss than go 
through all that publi 
it\ 

Don't you feel,” in 
isted an official inter- 
ested in the case, “that 
vou have some obliga 
tion to alert the rest of 
the public to crooked 
promotions such as 
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lllustrations by 
Seymour Fleishman 


The victim shrugged. “Anybody 
who can afford to put up that 
much money can afford to lose it,” 
he said lightly 

And so today, in some one of the 
48 States of the U.S.A., the shvster 
promoter of lead and zinc is free 
and doubtless up to his favorite 
form of mischief again. Only now, 
perhaps, he’s peddling a sure-fire 
deal in uranium. 

The standard variety of swin- 
dler is well schooled and well 
groomed, and puts up a good and 
expensive front. He is genial, dig- 
nified, and benevolent. Probably 
he runs somewhat to bulk, for it is 
a curious characteristic of human 
nature to accept size as a hallmark 
of trustworthiness. 

The slicker always adheres to a 
salient rule of the trade: Never 
talk horses to a man who knows 
horses. If he’s a farmer, get him 
interested in oil stocks. If he’s an 
oil man, try a mining racket. 

The slicker’s favorite gambit, 
once he has struck up an acquaint- 
ance with his intended victim, is 
to do a favor for him. He offers to 
“fix” a parking ticket. This he 
does by simply paying for it. Or 
maybe the prospective sucker has 
been trying to talk the telephone 
company into a private line in 
place of his party line. The slicker 
will take care of that. He learns 
that the sucker’s application has 
been on file for nearly a year al- 
ready and is about to go through 
in the normal course of events. 

















When it goes through, the slicker 
takes the credit for it. That done, 
the sucker is ready for business 

Another rule is not to tackle the 
wealthy. A rich man can be 
counted on to surround himself 
with lawyers, accountants, and in- 
vestment counsellors who make it 
their business to see that their 
client doesn’t get plucked. So the 
slicker usually goes after the in- 
betweener—-the man possessed of 
moderate means and a normal de- 
sire to get more of same. 

Not always, however. Small fry 
—perhaps because there are so 
many of them and they have a nat- 
ural hankering not to be small fry 
all their lives—frequently become 
the sharper’s target. 

This was poignantly illustrated 
by a call which came into a Better 
Business Bureau not long ago. It 
was a woman inquiring about a 
certain stock. The Bureau report- 
ed; strictly fictitious. 

When the woman recovered 
from her jolt, she admitted that 
she already had invested $300 
in the stock, and sighed, “Now 
we'll have to borrow to eat.” 

In time of inflation, susceptibil- 
ity runs high among people of 
fixed and limited income, partic- 
ularly those living on pensions, 
annuities, and Social Security. 
They need desperately to augment 
their meager resources to meet the 
rising cost of living. Many of them 
are sitting ducks for rackets such 
as the one which was heralded by 
this advertisement appearing in a 
large-city newspaper recently: 

MAN, SPARE TIMI 
To service candy vending route About 
$35 a week. $875 for bond. Good refer 
ences required. No other d apply. See 


Mr. Blank, Tuesday, 9:30 A.M. to 1 P.M 
Hotel Whosiz 


At the Hotel Whosiz that Tues 
day, the line formed at the right 
Mr. Blank was kept as busy as a 
ticket seller at the Rose Bowl 
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A Guide for 
Troubled 
Children 


Pere gets into trouble because, 
as he puts it, he has “nothing to do 
after school.” 

Alice’s face twitches and she 
garbles her words when she has to 
speak before her class. 

Joe sits for hours without at- 
tempting to do anything. 

These sound like problems for 
child psychologists—and some of 
them are. But they’re also cases of 
badly confused boys and girls 
about whom the Rotary Club of 
Franklin, New Hampshire, has 
been doing something. 

Franklin Rotarians have faced 
the question of what to do about 
the so-called problem child. Ob- 
viously, many of them need trained 
assistance. Equally obviously, 
many communities lack such 
trained assistance—or have it 
available on an inadequate scale. 

So Franklin Rotarians discussed 
the problem. Prior to 1949 not 
much would have been done about 
Pete's difficulty—or about Alice’s 
or Joe’s, for that matter. Rotari- 
ans listened to a talk by Dr. Anna 
Philbrick, hard-working director 
of the New Hampshire Child 
Guidance and Hygiene Clinic. She 
described some of the tensions dis- 
turbing today’s children—and she 
also told of the long waiting lists 
at her clinic. Time, frequently 
vital to successful treatment, could 
be saved if some way could be 
found to screen the cases. 

Rotarians began to ask ques- 
tions: “What can we in Franklin 
do?” “How can we find these chil- 
dren?” “What can we do to help 
before the problems grow too 
big?” 

Out of this was born the Frank- 
lin Youth-Counselling Committee. 
It is composed of the doctor, the 
judge of the municipal court, a 
clergyman, the schoo! superintend- 
ent, the high-school principal, and 
an 80-year-old coal dealer who has 
spent his life helping boys and 
girls. The school nurse and a 
psychologist, whose fees are paid 
by the Club, join the Committee 
as special consultants. 

Procedure is simple. A teacher 
reports Alice’s twitching and gar- 
bling. The nurse gathers addition- 
al data on the girl from other 
teachers and confers with the prin- 
cipal. If the problem seems seri- 
ous, it is referred to the Youth- 
Counselling Committee. The nurse 
also obtains parental permission 
for the Committee to study the 
case and works out a sociomedical 


history. The psychologist tests 
Alice’s personality and has a long 
interview with her. 

The Committee then discusses 
the case in the light of its own 
experience and findings. Many 
times a solution can be reached 
within the community; and some- 
times this is relatively simple— 
simple because the origins of ten- 
sions have been uncovered early. 

Should the difficulty be deep- 
rooted, requiring professional 
treatment, Alice or Joe or Pete 
goes to the State guidance clin- 
ic. Because of this preliminary 
screening by Franklin Rotarians, 
treatment can begin immediately. 
Thus precious time is saved. The 
clinic is relieved of the pressure 
of a waiting list, and can serve pa- 
tients more efficiently. 

Naturally, the Committee works 
without fanfare. Records are kept 
by the nurse and are available only 
to professional workers. No pub- 
licity is given the individual cases, 
and there is no discussion of them 
outside the Committee sessions. 

The result has been that a Ro- 
tarian found a part-time job for 
Pete. Alice changed “from a sul- 
len, stubborn girl” to a likable, 
agreeable one “who feels wanted 
in her classes.” 

Such results are reward enough 
in themselves. It didn’t take much 
imagination to see that Pete might 
well end up in prison: he was as 


After this voungster has taken 
various tests, the findings go 
to the youth-counselling group. 


much a cripple as a lad who 
walked with crutches. 

So, in essence, the Franklin Ro- 
tary Club regards this as an ex- 
tension of its crippled-children 
work. The difference is only the 
kind of cripple involved, and both 
projects are now carried on simul- 
taneously. 

Members find something peculi- 
arly satisfying in spending Sunday 
afternoons collecting waste paper 
in order to have money to pay the 
psychologist. There is fellowship, 
there is the deeper satisfaction 
coming from Community Service. 

For the Committee members 
there is the satisfaction of giving 
to the children of the community, 
not money and not taxes, but 
something of themselves. 

—John H. Starie 


Rotarian 


Franklin, N. H 








game, taking in $75 cash bonds 
and issuing receipts. When he fig- 
ured that his time had about run 
out, he disappeared. With him 
went the cash and hopes of a lot of 
anxious people who had calculated 
that $35 extra a week would just 
enable them to make ends meet. 

The sad part of it all is that we 
have reared the strongest possible 
defenses against the slicker. Ev- 
erything that can be done is being 
done to protect the sucker from 
his own foolishness. 

The Federal Government has its 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and most of the States have 
securities commissions. There are 
more Better Business Bureaus 
than ever before and they are 
more alert than ever before. Es- 
tablished investment firms and 
the various stock exchanges spend 
large sums on advertising and 
promotion to counsel the public 
on safe and sensible investments 
and safeguard it from gold-brick 
vendors. Even a large medical 
clinic has hired an agent away 
from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to provide full-time 
protection against confidence men. 
Slickers were getting rich preying 
on patients’ relatives as they 
waited in near-by hotel lobbies. 

Still, every year, prodigious 
quantities of money are placed 
trustingly in the slicker’s ready 
hands. He can always make a liv- 
ing, as a responsible investment 
man recently put it, “out of the 
fact that people aren’t willing to 
work as hard to conserve their 
money as they were to make it.” 

The guidebook on how not to be 
a sucker is elementary and un- 
changing. Rule No. 1: /nvestigate 
first. Check with the nearest Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, the SEC in 
Washington, or your State secunri- 
ties office. Talk to a reputable in- 
vestment dealer. He'll give you 
good advice, and free, for he has 
a big stake in preventing invest- 
ment money from wandering into 
illegitimate channels. 

It’s as simple as that. And yet, 
somewhere right at this very mo- 
ment, a sucker is reaching out for 
a slicker’s artfully baited hook. 
In 25 minutes he’ll have fluffed off 
savings that took him 25 years to 
accumulate. 

It couldn’t possibly be happen- 
ing to you, of course. Or could it? 
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Josnce should be blind and 
dispensed with an even hand to 
rich and poor. But when courts 
are pokey, they often defeat their 
purpose. 

I’m thinking of a fine old gen- 
tleman on a Federal bench once 
described by U. S. Circuit Judge 
Martin. “His learned opinions 
written with the literary skill of 
a classicist,” he said, “are good 
reading today. Doubtless they 
should be for he often took five 
years to write one. .. . He once 
held a land case involving the law 
of accretion under advisement so 
long that, by the time he rendered 
judgment, the change in the cur- 
rent of the Mississippi River had 
washed the land away.” 

No doubt that judge was ex- 
treme. Yet I recall times when 
counsel of my taxicab company 
has informed me that cases would 
not come up for hearing for a year 
or 15 months. And in some juris- 
dictions cases are not heard until 
three or four years after actions 
are filed. Meanwhile, attorneys, 
witnesses, and parties may die or 
disappear, records may have been 
lost or essential matters of fact 
forgotten, and costs pile up. Is it 
surprising that many people think 
recourse to law is too chancey? 

Let’s be frank. Clients often are 
at fault. “Get it deferred,” they 
will tell their lawyer. And he 
does. But are the ends of justice 


served? I doubt it. What does 
happen is that the belief grows 
that law is a bag of tricks which 
will be worked to your benefit if 
only you hire a smart lawyer. 

But blame for needless delays 
must be shared by judges as well 
as by clients and attorneys. They 
will point to overloaded calendars, 
but often these are their own 
fault. If they insisted that cases 
be expedited and if they acted 
with reasonable dispatch and with 
competence, they would not be 
bogged down, as so often they are. 

For further proof, I can point 
to Judge Roger Pfaff, of Los An- 
geles. While presiding in traffic 
court in 1949, he stepped up pro- 
cedures and dispensed justice 
with a prompt and firm hand. 
Soon there were fewer cases not 
only because of his methods, but 
because there were fewer occa- 
sions for lawsuits. “Fear of Pfaff” 
led people to drive more carefully 
and traffic deaths dropped by one- 
half, bringing to our city the top 
award of the National Safety 
Council for cities with a million 
or more population. 

On the traffic-law-enforcement 
side of the problem, for misde- 
meanors as well as more serious 
offences, defendants should put in 
a personal appearance and not 
have the easy option of forfeiting 
bail—“buying,” as it were, the 
privilege of breaking traffic ordi- 
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nances. Progressive probation for 
repeaters should not be permitted 
either, not alone because it per- 
verts justice for the offender, but 
because it tends to lower public 
respect for law. 

Many bar associations are do- 
ing what they can to right the 
situation. But some things we or- 
dinary citizens can do. When 
judges are up for election, for ex- 
ample, we can vote for those of 
demonstrated fitness. We can 
lighten their loads by securing 
legislation, if necessary, to refer 
minor cases to commissioners. We 
can use competent arbiters in 
civil controversies such as involve 
contracts, sales, and suretyship. 
And, above all, we can help swing 
public sentiment behind those 
judges who don’t permit pressure 
or publicity, hell or high water to 
keep them from acting with cer- 
tainty and adequacy of punish- 
ment for malefactors, and, above 
all, with promptness. Finally, we 
can, and should, see that the sal- 
aries of our judges are kept at a 
level commensurate with their 
high attainments and the cost of 
living in today’s world. 

The mills of the gods grind ex- 
ceedingly slowly, but when legal 
mills run by us mortals operate 
on that principle, seldom is a good 
end served! 
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With more than 10,300 persons from 76 countries | 
present, Rotary'’s 44th Annual Convention 
proves its most cosmopolitan. 

{ 


PARIS, FRANCE, May 28, 1953.—-For the five days just past 
10,395 men, women, and children from all the continents 
save Antarctica have met together here in what the small 
program booklet each carries calls the "Convention du 
Rotary International, Paris 1953." 

Because they came in such numbers (10,107 adults and 
young people 16 years or older, and 288 youngsters younger 
than that), and because they hailed from 76 different re— 
publics, kingdoms, dominions, and other pieces of world 
geography, they made this 44th annual meeting: 

A. The largest Convention of Rotary International 
ever held outside the United States of America. 

B. The most internationally representative Con- 
vention of Rotary International ever held anywhere. 

None of these people, so far as we know, came here 
just to set records, however. No, they came to see each 
other—as they would have had the site been anywhere else, 
including Saharan Timbuktu .. . AND they came to see 
Paris. Tomorrow as they start off on family junkets over 
Europe, next month as they catch ship and plane for home, 
and from thence to the end of their days they'll be 





Text by Kari K. Krueger. Photos by Ro- 
tarians Rich Bassett, of Santa Ana, Calif., 
and Jack Rithards, of Ferndale, Mich. 
















Two ladies much in the Rotary eye 
all week: First Lady Ann Brunnier, 
and the Convention Poster girl—by 
noted Parisian artist Jean Colin, .. . 
(Left) A septette of Conventionmen 
stepping it off briskly to meeting— 
with M. Eiffel’s tower behind them. 





Tall engineer H. J. Brunnier, of San Francisco, Calij., Ro- 
tary’s President through the year now ending, brings to the 
Convention rostrum his predecessor of 1937-38, the ami- 
able Maurice Duperrey, of Paris—the only Continental Eu- 
ropean ever to have occupied Rotary's highest office. 


Through these deceptively small portals of the huge Palais des 
Sports the 10,300 Conventiongoers throng five times during 
he week—for an evening of entertainment and for four ple- 
nary sessions. Of the latter, the first is shown below. Pea 
ture of the “Convention Hall”: the rooj rolls open to the sky. 
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In the sidewalk cafes, which are everywhere in Paris, Conventioners find old friends, new friends, and refreshment. This is the famed Cafe de la Paix. 


voicing variations on the theme 
England's John Ruskin penned 100 years 
ago: "You who have ever been to Paris 
know, and you who have not been to 
Paris—go!" 

For if these friendly folks from 
Shawano, Wisconsin, and Cochabamba, 
Bolivia, and Colombo, Ceylon, gave 
Paris special rank in the record book 
of Rotary, Paris and Versailles and 
their 180 sister "Rotary cities" of 
France gave Rotary a Convention never 
surpassed in brilliance and rarely 
equalled in depth. Easily, effort- 
lessly, they piled up fresh evidence 
of a fact Victor Hugo noted: that 
"Paris is but an immense hospitality." 


While Paris Rolled On 


This is not to say that all 
Paris stopped what it was doing this 
week, to cater to its Rotary guests. 
Some 5 million people live here in 
what a King called more a world than a 
city and about which Carnavelet Museum 
down on Rue de Sévigné has 400,000 
different books! Yes, most Parisians 
kept right on flying down their boule- 
vards at such rates as 217 cars a 
minute (past one point on the Champs 
Elysées) .. . struggling to effect a 
new Government, that of Premier René 
Mayer having fallen just two days be- 
fore the Convention opened... fash- 
ioning the elaborate patisseries which 
glorify bakeshop windows . .. running 
their giant motor works which turn out 
everything from those polite ptt—ptt 
engines, which seem to attach anywhere 
to a bicycle. tn complete and highly 
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“How nice to have you 
here.” One of many events 
for the young people 
launches some new friend- 
ships. . . . (Right) A 
threesome of Italian Ro- 
tarians from Naples, Bo- 
logna, and Ravenna—en- 
joying the week to the full. 


During a recess in Convention Hall 
four Rotarians from that many con- 
tinents ease down onto the carpeted 
steps to the platform—just to chat. 
They are Past Director Heikki 
Herlin, of Finland, Past Interna- 
tional President Angus S. Mitchell, 
of Australia; new Second Vice- 
President N. C. Laharry, of India; 
and Past Governor Hussein Fahmy, 
of Egypt, who is trustee of the es- 
tates of the recent King Farouk. 











What Hospitality! 
What Fellowship! 


Photo: Kollar 
Beneath the golden cloth ceiling of the House of Friend- A Rotary couple from India and a Pennsylvania, U.S.A,, Rotarian 
ship (in the circular Palais de Glace just off the Champs demonstrate an old Rotary lesson: borders are not barriers. Ex- 
Elysées) folks meet, chat, write cards home, arrange changing views are (left to right) incoming Governor Sudhir C. 
tours, and pore over 36 fine exhibits of French produce. Dutt and his wife, of Calcutta, and John L. Pau, of Harrisburg. 








this stately edifice, their House of Friendship. The landscap- 


“See you in front of the Palais de Glace” is the word all week 
ing featured large flower beds in the pattern of the Rotary wheel. 


as Conventioners arrange to meet on the shaded gravel walks of 





- omrmenaentrnr ses 


Music, lights, rustly gowns, and elegant 
backgrounds make the President's Ball an 
evening to remember. Orchestras played 
and people danced in the Hotels Grand, 
Lutetia, and Continental and in the Moulin 
de la Galette at this Soirée du Président. 
The President and his lady visited at each. 


The haute — x Paris as the ladies see it displayed in fashian shows held on three 


Restaurant des Ambassadeurs. 


afternoons at the 


; efficient motorcars ... and strolling 
beneath the 92,300 chestnut trees which 
grow out of the sidewalks on Parisian 
avenues. But they DID stop to read visi- 
tors’ badges on street and in cafe and to 
help direct the owners to their hotels 
or to the Metro or to a Chateaubriand 
eteak. "You will like it, M'sieur. 

C*est tres bon." 


Could They Know? 


And by the hundreds Parisians did 
send with Conventioners when, on the 

y | before the Convention 
opened, President H. J. Brunnier, of 
California, gently lowered a huge wreath 

the tomb of France's Unknown Soldier 
at the base of the Arc de Triomphe. Long 
after the official party and the smart 
regimental band had departed, countless 
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Leading French couturiers exhibited. 


ordinary citizens, who had seen war and 
occupation and liberation, pressed about 
the tomb to gaze on the Rotary wreath. 
While no one could know the thoughts be— 
hind those older faces, it was as if some 
of these men and women of France were 
asking, "Can it be that these people 
from all over the earth truly understand 
what we feel about this place? Do they 
know that I lost a son, that he may lie 
buried here?" 

Out from the huge circle of smooth 
cobblestones called the Place de l1' 
Etoile, on which the Arc de Triomphe is 
centered, there fan 12 different avenues. 
Baron Georges Eugene Haussmann, who was 
Napoleon III's chief city planner, de- 
signed it all that way so that the En- 
peror's troops could dash out, or point 
their cannon out, in any direction and 
thus quickly quell uprisings. 

For the average Conventionman, and 
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Precision motorcyclists and horsemen oj the 
Legion of the Republican Guard draw up in a 
salute before the Presidential box—climaxing 
one of six program features that ranked the 
Grand Soirée on Convention Eve as the most 
spectacular entertainment in Rotary history. 


Venus—shining in_the Louvre, and another 
group of Conventioners on pilgrimage to her. 

. (Below) The British Commonwealth of 
Nations dinner, which drew over 1,000 persons. 


Amid fountains and — built at Versailles Louis XiV Conventioners thrill 


to a Grand Féte de Nuit on Tuesday— music, ballet, and the ultimate in fireworks. 








Speeches, Roundtables, 


for his wife and children, Ro- 
tary's 44th reunion opened out in 
at least 12 different directions. 

—It led to the ballot box 
where, from a field of three 
Ibero—American friends, Rotari- 
ans chose tall, mustached 
Joaquin Serratosa Cibils (see 
cover) as their President for 
1953-54——a businessman who in 
quiet ways has done much to 
sweeten relationships between 
Ibero—American nations. Pledg— 
ing himself to work for the 
greater understanding of Rotari- 
ans, one for another, and then 
for many, many more Clubs 
through which a greater world 
understanding can come, the 
President-Elect was besieged in 
closing moments of the Conven— 
tion by hundreds of Rotarians, 
each pledging himself to the 
same goals. 


'To the Palais 





-—-It led the Convention— 
goer to four plenary sessions in 
the huge Palais des Sports just 
south of the Eiffel Tower, where 
a skater named Sonja Henie and 
her troupe had performed the 
week before, and where Parisians 
gather day after day to see 
the same kind of thing that 
draws New Yorkers to Madison 
Square Garden. Now transformed 
with 11,000 chairs, drifts of 
lavender hydrangeas, and the 
flags of Rotary and its wheel in 
neon tubing, this vast velodrome 
of Winter sports became the town 
hall of this world gathering. 
Here it was that a pleased Pres— 
ident Brunnier could report that 
in the Rotary year to date 213 
new Rotary Clubs with 12,000 new 
Rotarians have arisen around the 
earth——to bring the total num- 
ber to 7,774 Clubs with 369,000 
members. .. .Here it was that 
an astute but friendly Paul van 
Zeeland, Belgium's Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, saw as the real 
cause Of our world troubles "the 
ineptitude of our generation 
to utilize fully the opportuni- 
ties which destiny has reserved 
for it and which are evident in 
this civilization—characterized 
by the search for truth, on 
the one hand, and the concern 
for (Continued on page 56) 
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Backed by flags of 86 nations and banked with lavender hydrangeas, this stage in 
the Palais des Sports serves as the Convention platform. The photo shows it dur- 
ing the first plenary session with Rotary officers and speakers in the chairs. 


From translating booths English 
speeches are converted to Spanish 
and French for wearers of headsets. 


As a speech is delivered in French, these Colombian Rotarians listen 
to a simultaneous translation in Spanish. Others tune in “English.” 
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Know Your Own Strength 


H. J. Brunnier 


Outgoing President of Rotary In- 
ternational. A consulting  struc- 
tural engineer, he was named the 
“West's Outstanding Engineer” in 
1950. He has been an active mem- 
ber of Rotary’s No. 2 Club 

San Francisco, Calif.—since 1908. 





We have always operated on the theory 
that each Rotary Club knows its own 
strength and has an intimate knowledge 
of what needs to be done and what can 
be done within its sphere of influence. 

When Ann and I visited India this year, 
we learned that much of the great State 
of Bombay has been practically without 
rain for three successive years. A state 
of famine existed which was threatening 
entire communities. One Rotary Club, of 
less than 50 members, surveyed the most 
severely affected area, and selected a vil- 





Toward the Ultimate Victory 


Paul van Zeeland 


Vinister of Foreign Affairs in 
Belgium since 1949, Well known 
as a financial expert and econo- 
mist, he has served his nation as 
Prime Minister. Senator, Com- 
missioner of Repatriation. Fif- 
teen nations have decorated him. 





Suppose that the free peoples show 
each other the spirit of understanding, of 
generosity, of tolerance, of goodness, of 
humanism, to which they are directed by 
the very civilization which created them. 
Suppose that they would do that in the 
climate of scientific research and of sound 
realism to which we owe so much. Sup- 
pose they do all that—I have no doubt 
most of our hardships and contradictions 
would rapidly disappear. . 

And isn't it true that, in any conflict 
between opposed ideologies, the victor is, 





Hold to the Great Ideas 


Albert Sarraut 


President of the Assemblée de 
'Union Francaise. He has been 
Premier of France, has headed 
several ministries, and was first 
elected a Senator in 1902, has 
been one since. He is a Knight 
in the French Legion of Honor. 





Your high principles have the same in- 
spiration in the local Club, where your 
efforts begin, and in the international or- 
ganization where they increase their 
scope. The same principles lead you to 
integrity, professional honesty, a sense 
of social justice, a liberalism and toler- 
ance which repel ideas that cause hate 
and rivalry, and try to create between 
men and peoples . comprehension, 
friendship, agreement, a solidarity of spir- 
it Which must point the way to a better 
destiny for all 





Forward Together! 


Joaquin Serratosa Cibils 


Incoming President of Rotary In- 
ternational, A Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, businessman, he represents 
several major U.S.A, firms in his 
country, and is a director of the 
Italian Bank of Uruguay. He is a 
Past International Vice-President. 


JULY, 








Here in Paris 40 years ago I knew my 
greatest sorrow when on a visit here 
with my beloved father I lost him. He 
died in this beautiful city. Here in Paris 
today I have received the greatest honor 
and joy of my life—the elevation to the 
highest office in our Rotary. 

It shall be my first goa! to encourage 
in all Rotarians here, there, and every- 
where a deeper understanding of each 
other and a decper loyalty to each other 
and to Rotary. More and more closely 
united, we sha!! thus be better able to 


Vocational Service provides a lively question-and-answer period at Tuesday's session for this panel (left to right): Hussein Fahmy, of 
Egypt: Yves Glotin of France; Moderator Maurice Duperrey, of France; Walter Harnischfeger, U.S.A.; Rolf Von Heidenstam, Sweden, 









Fill the Week with Earnest Discussion 





lage of about 5,000 population as its par- 
ticular charge. A few Rotarians . 

organized a local committee to supervise 
the day-to-clay operation of a relief 
kitchen. Rotarians visited the community 
every few days to check on the work. A 
letter which | received five or six weeks 
ago stated that more than 2,000 meals 
had been served, and that the work 
would have to continue for at least 
six more months Did this Club need 
any instructions from a central authority 
to know of a need and how to relieve it? 






in the end, the side which is inspired by 
the highest ideal and which succeeds in 
carrving this ideal into action? The mind 
of men always finishes by dominating 
the brute material of the world. There- 
fore, the more faithful we are to our 
principles, the more we will live in the 
spirit of Western civilization, and the bet- 
ter will be our chances to leave to our 
children a world in which they can find 
what we have loved, those things in 
which we have believed, those things for 
which we have struggled. 





In the disorders of a troubled time... 
you continue to believe in great ideas 
which through the ages have made for 
the dignity of human thought. Since 
1905, when Pau! Harris in Chicago started 
your organization you have not given up 
the noble idealism which hopes con- 
stantly to improve civilization, to raise 
the moral and social condition of man, 
and dispel the heavy clouds of hostilities 
between nations so that an early day may 
bring to the world a powerful structure 
of peace. 


carry forward our world-wide program 
inspired by the ideal of service. 

Let us work, too, for more Clubs, for 
hundreds more. Let us dream of and 
strive for the 5,000 and 10,000 more Clubs 
our great Past President Will Manier so 
ably encouraged us to establish. For the 
more Clubs we have, the more friends we 
have; and the more friends, the greater 
our opportunities for service. Let us go 
forward together, my fellow Rotarians 
united, loyal, eager to serve our great 
human cause 
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| N A BUSINESS session that ran near- 
ly two hours over scheduled time the 
44th Annual Convention of Rotary In 
ternational meeting in Paris acted on 
11 Proposed Enactments and three Pro 
posed Resolutions. Deciding on 13 of 
the 14 pieces of proposed legislation by 
voice vote, delegates went to the ballot 
box on Proposed Resolution 53-13, which 
related to attendance of past 
senior active members. There the Reso- 
lution failed. 

Eighty-one delegates-at-large and 1,836 
delegates carrying 3,257 proxies brought 
the total vote in the 1953 Convention to 
5,174. In the Annual Convention, which 
is Rotary’s sole legislative body, a quor- 
um consists of more than one-fourth of 
the Clubs in Rotary 
which now number 7,789 

On the Saturday before the legislative 
session (which occurred on Wednesday 
of Convention week) the 
Legislation met in the 
Chimie. A deliberative body composed 
of some 200 Rotarians from all parts of 
the Rotary world, it considered the 14 
Proposed Enactments and Resolutions 
and, through a report made by its Chair 
man, Past President Arthur Lagueux, of 
Quebec, Canada, shared its views and 
recommendations with the Convention 

Below, in brief, are the 14 items con 
sidered by the Convention. The sponsor 
of each is shown in brackets, and the 
final action taken is given in all-capitals. 


To amend attendance credit provisions. 

1952 Conference District 54 (India).}] CON- 
SIDERED AS WITHDRAWN. 

Relating to the establishment of “Rotary 
Branches.” [Rotary Club of Dharwar, In 
dia.| CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN AND 
REFERRED TO THE BOARD OF DIREC 
TORS FOR STUDY. 

To provide for membership in a Rotary 
Club the territorial limits of which include 
member's place of residence. [1952 Confer 
ence District 268, Pennsylvania } CONSID 
ERED AS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED 
TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 
STUDY. 

To provide for membership in a Rotary 
Club the territorial limits of which include 
member's place of business. [1952 Confer- 


service and 


International! 


Council on 
Maison de la 
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Legislative Action by CONVENTION 


W ednesday morning sees these vot- 
ing delegates representing the 
Clubs of Rotary International. A 
floor microphone made debates 
by delegates clearly audible to all. 


THE 44TH CONSIDERS 14 PROPOSALS 


ence of District 268, Pennsyvivania.}] CON- 
SIDERED AS WITHDRAWN AND _ RE- 
FERRED TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
FOR STUDY 

Relating to nomination of District Gov 
ernor. {Rotary Club of Dharwar, India.] 
REJECTED 

Relating to the Object of Rotary [Rotary 
Club of Dharwar, India.}] CONSIDERED AS 
WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED TO THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR STUDY 

telating to more than one Club in a city 
{Rotary Club of Dharwar, India.}] CONSID- 
ERED AS WITHDRAWN BY THE PRO 
POSER Aaa | THE PERMISSION OF THE 
CONVENTIO 




















To provide that an unopposed candidate 
for Director in the United States or in Can- 
ada shall automatically become the Director- 
Nominee. [Board of Directors of Rotary 
International.] ADOPTED 

To provide for the use of the single 
transferable vote in the election of officers 
at the Convention. [Board of Directors of 
Rotary International.}] AS AMENDED BY 
THE COUNCIL ON LEGISLATION, CON- 
SIDERED AS WITHDRAWN AND RE 
FERRED TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
FOR FURTHER STUDY AND REPORT TO 
THE CONVENTION 

To amend the provisions relating to the 
qualifications for active membership in a 
Rotary Club. [Board of Directors of Rotary 
International.] ADOPTED 

To amend the provisions relating to ex 
empting a Club from holding weekly meet 
ings. [Board of Directors of Rotary Inter 
national.}] ADOPTED 

To provide for expenditures from the cor 
pus of the Rotary Foundation. Board of Di 
rectors of Rotary International. ADOPTED 

Relating to attendance of past service and 
senior active members (Rotary Club of 
London, England.}] AS AMENDED BY THE 
CONVENTION, REJECTED 

To indicate the approval of the Conven 
tion of Rotary International to amendments 
to the Constitution of Rotary International 
in Great Britain and Ireland, [Annual Con- 
ference of Rotary International in Great 
Britain ane tIreland.} ADOPTED AS 
AMENDED 








Chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Legislation, the 
deliberative body which 
makes recommendations 
on proposed legislation 
to the Convention, was 
irthur Lagueux, of Can- 
ada, a Past President 
of Rotary International. 






























































- Balloting on the three 
candidates for Rotary’'s 
Presidency and on one 
item of legislation 
takes place on Wednes- 
day in the huge Grand 
Palais near the Seine. 
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a4. 
J. SERRATOSA CIBILS HALSEY B. KNAPP NITISH C. LAHARRY HORACIO NAVARRETE 
Montevideo, Uruguay Farmingdale, N. Y., U.S.A Calcutta, India Havana, Cuba 


President First Vice-President Second Vice-President Third Vice-President 


H. J. BRUNNIER HERBERT EK. CARRIER YVES GLOTIN LUTHER H. HODGES 
san Francisco, Cal., U.S.A Saskatoon, Sask., Canada Bordeaux, France Leaksville-Spray,N.C.,U.S.A 
Director Director Director Director 


BENNY H. HUGHES GIAN PAOLO LANG R. A. MANCHESTER PRENTISS A. ROWE 
tjeaumont, Tex., U.S.A Leghorn, Italy Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A 
Director Director Director Director 


TOMOTAKE TESHIMA STAMP W. WORTLEY GEORGE R. MEANS RICHARD FE. VERNOR 
Tokyo, Japan Chelmsford, England Chicago, UL., U.S.A Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 
Director Director Secretary Treasurer 





DISTRICT 1 
JAMES HAY STUART 
Leven, Scotiand 


DISTRICT 2 
PERCY WILFRED HOPKIN 
Dumtries, Scotiand 
DISTRICT 3 


W SHOLTO OLLESON 
Wallsend on Tyne, England 


DISTRICT 4 
LAWRENCE TATTERSALL 
Sheteid, Engiand 


DISTRICT 5 
T GRAHAM MELLOR 
Swinton & Pendiebury, England 


DISTRICT 6 
JAMES WALTER COLE 
Birmingham, Engiand 


DISTRICT 7 
1S Stiey 
Derby, Engiand 
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DISTRICT 8 
BERNARD E. BREMNER 
King’s Lyon, England 


DISTRICT 9 
RR. BAXTER 
Heme! Hempstead, Engtand 


DISTRICT 10 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE REA 
ath, England 


DISTRICT 11 
J & PARRY 
Bournemouth, England 


DISTRICT 12 
JOHN S MASSEY 
Chistehurst & Sidcup, England 


DISTRICT 13 
ALFRED J} B. HAYNES 
iiord, Engiand 


DISTRICT 14 
3. THOMPSON 
Sunbury on Thames, England 


DISTRICT 15 
W. T. MAINWARING HUGHES 
Swansea, Wales 


DISTRICT 16 
5. T. TOWERS 
Londonderry, Northern ireland 


DISTRICT 17 
P. ALEXANDER McCALLUM 
Torquay, Engiand 


DISTRICT 18 
R. NORMAN BOLLANS 
Liverpool, Engiand 


DISTRICT 19 
ERNEST G WESTMORE 
Colne, England 


DISTRICT 25 
ARTHUR C THORNTON 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia 


DISTRICT 26 
HW. OSWALD SAYER 
Ladysmith, Seuth Africa 


Meet Your New 


66 W hos you want something done, get a busy man to do it.” 
Rotarians know that to be a pretty trite piece of wisdom. 


They also know 
use it around the earth 


it to be a tried and true one—and they 


Thus when the time came, a few months 
ago, for them to nominate new Governors at Conferences of their 


own Districts, they chose busy men for the job. On these pages 


you see these men—212 of them—who on July 1 take on the 


multitude of District 


responsibilities that go with being a GOV 


ernor. Among these business owners, company officials, educa 


tors, lawyers, 
(or RI 
Ireland) for the next 12 month 


chemists, merchants, and farmers is vour Governor 


tepresentative, as he is known in Great Britain and 


You, of course, are going to meet vout of these days: 


job to visit every one of the ten to 60 Clubs in 


man one 
it is part of hi 


his District But before you meet him, you should know some 


thing about the big job he has shouldered and the preparations 


he has made to handle it. Right now, he is fresh from a week-long 
gathering at Lake Placid, New York, known as 
the Internationa The intensive study 
The 
many of his 


Assembly 
and planning he did there is told on page 38. 
day the ended, he and 
their and headed for 
New York City, where they boarded transatlantic 


liners for 


Assembly 


colleagues packed bags 


France—at their and 


the Paris Convention (see page 20). Thus did they 


own expense 


DISTRICT 28 
W. ERIC STINTON 
Essendon, Australia 


DISTRICT 35 
ARTHUR AUBREY BUDD 
Murwillumbah, Australia 


DISTRICT 52 
STANLEY DE NORONHA 
Kanpur, india 


DISTRICT 66 
ARNOLD WILLEM GROOTE 
Hilversum, The Netherlands 


DISTRICT 67 
ADRIAAN JOHANNES DE JONG 
Schiedam, The Netherlands 
DISTRICT 68 
JOSEPH PEFFER 
Luxemburg, Luxemburg 
DISTRICT 69 
M. JEAN BOISSARIE 
Bordeaux, France 


DISTRICT 70 
MARCEL HUYGHE 


DISTRICT 29 
EDWARD GEORGE COGHLAN 
Wollongong, Australia 


DISTRICT 39 
LEWIS ALFRED EADY 
Auckland, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 53 
SUDHIR C. DUTT 
Calcutta, indla 


DISTRICT 30 
BRIAN H MAGUIRE 
Leeton, Australia 


DISTRICT 40 
PATRICK FELTRIM FAGAN 
Masterton, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 54 
V. BHADRI RAJU 
Dharwar, india 


DISTRICT 45 
TAN TEK-PENG 
Djakarta, indonesia 


DISTRICT 56 
D.C. KOTHARI 
Madras, india 


DISTRICT 31 
HERBERT LESLIE JONES 
Maryborough, Australia 





DISTRICT 32 
GEORGE H MARSHALL 
Scone, Austratia 


DISTRICT 33 
LESLIE FRANCIS NORTH 
Ballarat, Australia 


DISTRICT 34 
MARTIN 3. STOTT 
Perth, Australia 


DISTRICT 46 
ALFRED WILLIAM FRISBY 
Singapore, Singapore 


DISTRICT 48 
ARTURO E. ILAGAN 
Tarlac, The Philippines 


DISTRICT 51 
CHANDRAKANT G PAREKH 
Surat, india 


DISTRICT 60 
ATSUSHI MIYAWAKI 
Sapporo, Japan 


Reims, France 
DISTRICT 71 
JOHN WILLIAM KINSMEN 
Beliegarde-sur-Vaiserine, France 


DISTRICT 72 
CLAUDE MARIUS PARRIAUD 
Rabat, Morocco 


DISTRICT 73 
RAYMOND LIMONDIN 
Orleans, France 


DISTRICT 61 
KEUIRO KITAZAWA 
Osaka, Japan 


DISTRICT 65 


A. SALAZAR LEITE 
Lisbon, Portugal 
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istrict Governor 


add to their fund of Rotary knowledge the inspiration and infor- 


mation gained at two great international meetings in New York 
Stat 


é ité ina 


Now 


Paris 


hey are ready to go to work—and how they will work! 
Among the topmost jobs they will tackle first is the big one of 
g in advance their Club visits and then starting them 

with each visit a new venture in providing counsel on Rotary 


and help in carrying out Rotary’s program of service. 
At the same time, they wil 


arrang 


matte! 


have begun maintaining attendance 
issuing a Monthly Letter to all Clubs, 

vorking on Rotary Foundation Fellow 
ships, and doing 101 other things, while their businesses try to 
get along without them. To all that, add this: the heavy task of 


laying plans for a District Conference in the Fall and a District 
Assembly in the Spring 


recora 


making reports 


organizing new Clubs, 


Then there are the long-distance ‘phone 


calls, and “extra” Club visits that will add still more to their 


Vires 


busy 


Ther 


lays. 


draw no pay and their budget is modest 
for clerical and travelling expenses—so why do 
they take on this job? Each man, of course, will 
answer that in different words, but they’ll mean 
the same: faith in the worth of Rotary’s program 
and in the men who the cogged wheel. 
Yes, that’s what will keep these busy men going 
n their new Rotary jobs 


weal 


DISTRICT 74 
HANS VON COSSEL 
Dusseldorf, Germany 

DISTRICT 76 

OLAV! HULKKO 
QOuiu-Uleaborg, Finiand 

DISTRICT 77 
PEKKA VARTIAINEN 

Kotka, Fintand 


DISTRICT 78 
# ROLF S A THINGVOLD 
4 Bodo, Norway 
DISTRICT 79 


T R OLSEN 
Stavanger, Norway 
DISTRICT % 
JORGEN PAULSEN 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
DISTRICT 81 
POUL SCHIELLERUP FLAGSTAL 
Esbjerg, Denmark 
DISTRICT 82 
CARL AAGE JENSEN 
Aarhus, Denmark 


DISTRICT 83 
ERIC GRILL 
Goteborg, Sweden 


DISTRICT 84 
GUNNAR HULTMAN 
Stockholm, Sweden 


DISTRICT 85 
ERNST G BREITHOLTZ 
Kalmar, Sweder 


DISTRICT 86 
ALBERT RUEGG 
Zurich, Switzerland 


DISTRICT 87 
CESARE CHIOD! 
Milan, Italy 


DISTRICT 89 
YEHIA EL ALAILY 
Cairo, Egypt 
DISTRICT 91 
ALFRED GISLASON 
Keflavik, Iceland 
DISTRICT 101 
ENRIQUE CANAS ABRIL 
Santiago de Cubs, Cuba 
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DISTRICT 103 
JOAQUIN LAGO PADIN 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico 


DISTRICT 104 
FEDERICO C ALVAREZ 
Santiago de los Caballeros, 0. R 


DISTRICT 105 
VICTOR MARTIN DEL CAMPO 
Piedras Negras, Mexico 


DISTRICT 106 
CLEMENTE SERNA MARTINEZ 
Mexico City, Mexico 


DISTRICT 107 
VICTORES PRIETO 
Guadalajera, Mexico 


DISTRICT 109 
ERNESTO ESPINOSA PARGA 
Villahermosa, Mexico 


DISTRICT 110 
FRANCISCO RUIZ FERNANDEZ 
Alajueta, Costa Rica 


DISTRICT 112 
JORGE ROA MARTINEZ 
Pereira, Colombia 


DISTRICT 113 
JOSE V RAMIREZ REY 
La Guaira, Venezuela 


DISTRICT 114 
JUAN A CALLEJAS V 
Ambato, Ecuador 


DISTRICT 115 
JORGE PICASSO PERATA 
ica, Peru 


DISTRICT 116 
MANUEL CISNEROS D 
Trujitio, Peru 


DISTRICT 117 
OCILIO PEREIRA DO LAGO 
Teresina, Brazil 


DISTRICT 118 
MOACYR JUNQUEIRA 
Miracema, Brazil 


DISTRICT 119 
NICOLAU FILIZOLA 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


DISTRICT 120 
RICARTE O DE FREITAS 
Curitibanos, Brazil 


DISTRICT 121 
ALFREDO PALERMO 
Franca, Brazil 


DISTRICT 122 
FRANCISCO DE BARROS PIRES 
Marilia, Brazil 


DISTRICT 123 
RUY DE BARROS CORREIA 
Arcoverde, Brazil 


DISTRICT 124 
ARY ANDREAZZA 
Sao Leopotdo, Brazii 


DISTRICT 125 
RODOLFO VIRREIRA FLOR 
La Paz, Bolwia 


DISTRICT 126 
ANGEL MARNICH C 
Punta Arenas, Chile 


DISTRICT 128 
RUPERTO VARGAS M 
Santiago, Chile 


DISTRICT 130 
ADOLFO MENKE U 
Valparaiso, Chile 


DISTRICT 132 
RODOLFO FRANCISCO TORRES 
Posadas, Argentina 


DISTRICT 133 
AQUILES GUERRA P. 
trinidad, Uruguay 


DISTRICT 135 
JUAN NESTOR GUERRA 
Mar dei Plata, Argentina 


DISTRICT 136 
SERVANDO GARCIA FAURE 
Cordoba, Argentina 


DISTRICT 137 
LUIS A PREMOLI 
Rosario, Argentina 


DISTRICT 138 
VICTOR M ARRIAGA 
Santa Rosa, Argentina 


DISTRICT 150 
KARL C LEEBRICK 
Waikiki, Hawai 


DISTRICT 151 
W. BRUCE GORDON 
Courtenay, 8 C ., Canad: 


DISTRICT 153 
ADOLPHUS BROWNE 
Vernon, BC, Canada 


DISTRICT 154 
HARRY LESLIE DILLIN 
McMinaviile, Oregon 


DISTRICT 155 
WALLACE S MYERS 
San Anseimo, Califorma 
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DISTRICT 157 
JESSE M. VICKERY 
Woodland, California 
DISTRICT i58 
ROBERT | CRAINE 
Hanford, California 
DISTRICT 160-7 
CHARLES HICKMAN TITUS 
West Los Angeles, California 
DISTRICT 160.6 
MARK HANNA BLOODGOOD 
Glendale, California 
DISTRICT 160.C 
CLAUD D. BLACK 
Huntington Park, California 
DISTRICT 162 
BRUCE SHANGLE 
Blythe, California 
DISTRICT 164 
EDWIN D WITTER 
Sacramento, California 
DISTRICT 165 
JOSEPH W. FULD 
Hailey, Idaho 
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DISTRICT 166 
MELVIN LLOYD KENT 
Mesa, Arizona 
DISTRICT 167 
HERBERT W. HINES 
Billings, Montana 


DISTRICT 168 
HARRY B HENDERSON 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
DISTRICT 169 
JAMES 3 DRISCOLL 
La Junta, Colorado 
DISTRICT 170 
HARRY P. STAGG 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


DISTRICT 171 
WILLIAM H. JOHNSTONE 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada 

DISTRICT 173 

E J. WINDMULLLER 
Fergus Falls, Minnesots 

DISTRICT 174 

EDMUND C MEIERBACHTOL 
Le Sueur, Minnesota 


DISTRICT 175 
ALBERT M. HASKELL 
Huron, South Dakota 

DISTRICT 176 
GEORGE B HASTINGS 

Grant, Nebraska 


DISTRICT 177 
DON © HARDING 
Council Bluffs, towa 
DISTRICT 178 
CHARLES L. BIGLER 
Goodland, Kansas 
DISTRICT 179 
MILES A ELLIFF 
Wichita, Kansas 
DISTRICT 180 
THOMAS W WILLIAMSON 
Topeka, Kansas 
DISTRICT 18) 
HUGH D SOUTHWICK 
Garber, Oklahoma 
DISTRICT 182 
EARL Q. GRAY 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 183 
J. HERSCHEL COFFEE 
Canyon, Texas 


DISTRICT 184 
L.E FITE 


San Antonio, Texas 


DISTRICT 185 
PERCY L. JOHNSON, JR. 
Sinton, Texas 
DISTRICT 186 
GRADY HALBERT 
Crowell, Texas 


DISTRICT 187 
TUCKER S_ WYCHE 
emple, Texas 
DISTRICT 188 
M. HW. EDMONDSON 
Greenville, Texas 
DISTRICT 190 
K. A. ANDERSON 
Palestine, Texas 
DISTRICT 191 
OTIS E. YOUNG 
Mount Vernon-Lisbon, iowa 


OISTRICT 193 
ALLIN WINSTON DAKIN 
lows City, lowa 
DISTRICT 194 
HARRY M. GAMBREL 
Kansas City, Missouri 


DISTRICT 196 
W. KELLY SIMMONS 
Moberly, Missour: 
DISTRICT 197 
OSWALD A. FRANZ, IR 
Thayer, Missour: 


DISTRICT 198 
A. CLAYPOOL DAUGHERTY 
Mount Vernon, Missouri 
DISTRICT 200 
0. 8B. AYCOCK 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 
DISTRICT 201 
cécu CuPP 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
DISTRICT 202 


W PRESTON BARNES, JR 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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DISTRICT 204 

Cc. E. HUTTON 
Memphis, Tennessee 

DISTRICT 206 
CLAUDE M NORMAN 
Newton, Mississippi 


DISTRICT 208 
HARRY H. MEYER 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


DISTRICT 210 
ERWIN E. HOMSTAD 
Biack River Falis, Wisconsin 
DISTRICT 212 
CLARENDON E. VAN NORMAN 
Galesburg, Hiimots 
DISTRICT 213 
ELMER H. SCHIRMER 
Freeport, llinors 
DISTRICT 214 
EDWARD MILES KNOX 
Highland Park, tlinors 
DISTRICT 215 
ROBERT GUY BUZZARD 
Charleston, tlimors 


DISTRICT 216 
MYRL M LUMBATTIS 
Mount Vernon, tilinois 

DISTRICT 218 

ARTHUR S. HUEY 
Traverse City, Michigan 


DISTRICT 219 
EDGAR B. LINCOLN 
Marshall, Michigan 


DISTRICT 220 
ALLISON R. STONE 
Caro, Michigan 


DISTRICT 221 
WILLIAM G. LOCHEAD 
Forest, Ont., Canada 
DISTRICT 222 
MACY E. WATKINS 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 
DISTRICT 223 
W HUGH WILLIAMS 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
DISTRICT 224 
GLEN R. O'LAVERTY 
Bluffton, Indiana 
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DISTRICT 225 
GEORGE E. DAVIS 
Lafayette, Indiana 


DISTRICT 226 
JOHN E SCOTT 
Madison, Indiana 


DISTRICT 227 
HOMER E. REEDER 
Lima, Ohio 


DISTRICT 229 
ARTHUR L. SAYLES 
Alliance, Ohio 


DISTRICT 231 


JAMES F BELL 
London, Oho 
DISTRICT 232 
NICHOLAS H. HOLMES 
Chillicothe, Ohic 
DISTRICT 233 
RALPH H WOODS 
Murray, Kentucky 
DISTRICT 235 
W LEE COOPER 
Whitesburg, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 236 
— HANES AYRES 
Columbia, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 237 
HARRY L. ARMSTRONG 
Lebanon, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 238 
BOB BRUNER 
Jasper, Alabama 


DISTRICT 239 
PAUL M. GRIST 
Seima, Alabama 
DISTRICT 240 
LEO T. BARBER 
Moultrie, Georgia 
DISTRICT 241 
WILLIAM P SIMMONS 
Macon, Georgia 
DISTRICT 242 
FRANK E. SNELL, JR 
Jacksonville, Florida 
DISTRICT 243 
EDWIN F. TREVOR 
Key West, Florida 
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DISTRICT 244 
MALCOLM R. DUGGAN 
Bradenton, Florida 
DISTRICT 247 
RAY R. JESSUP 
Sudbury, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 248 
EARLE |. HAMLIN 
Albion, New York 


DISTRICT 250 
WILFRID A. BUCKLEY 
Kingston, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 251 
JOUN E. LOVELESS 
Clifton Springs, New York 
DISTRICT 253 
ROBERT J FITZSIMMONS 
Waterville, New York 
DISTRICT 255 
EDWARD). TRIMBEY 
Glens Falls, New York 
DISTRICT 257 
JAMES — CONWAY 
Rockville Centre, New York 


DISTRICT 259 
CHARLES S PASSAVANT, tli 
Zelienople, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 260 
JOHN E CRAWFORD 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 261 
HAROLD V. GEORGE 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 262 
FRANK T. DOLBEAR 
Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 263 
RICHARD [ORRENCE PARSONS 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 264 
P. FLOYD CHALFANT 
Waynesboro, Fennsylvan.a 
DISTRICT 265 
DANIEL E. BAUSE, SR 
Boyertown, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 266 
CHARLES A McCAFFERTY 
Media, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 267 
THEODORE HALBERT WILSON 
Baltimore, Maryiand 
DISTRICT 268 
PAUL T. GINGRICH 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 269 
J WESLEY THLLOU 
Nutley, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 270 
HENRY VAN DER VLIET 
Maywood, New Jersey 
DISTRICT 271 
H STANLEY MacCLARY 
Crantord, New lersey 
DISTRICT 272 
HARTLEY C GOVE 
Vineland, New Jersey 
DISTRICT 273 
ORTON R KARICKHOFF 
Spencer, West Virginia 
DISTRICT 274 
D0 E HENSLEY 
Man, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 275 
GARLAND K LINKOUS 
Danville, Virginia 


DISTRICT 277 
THOMAS D. McGINNES 
Kilmarnock Irvington 

White Stone, Va 


DISTRICT 278 
P DO MIDGETT, IR 
Engethard, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 279 
CHARLES |. McCULLERS 
Kinston, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 280 
MARK THOMAS LAMBETH 
Statesville, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 281 
CARLYLE RUTLEDGE 
Kannapolis, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 282 
ELMORE R ALEXANDER 
Cotumbia, South Carolina 


Wek 
Mlle 


AS J 


DISTRICT 284 
DAVID GARCEAU 
Fort Kent, Maine 

DISTRICT 285 

G. CECH GODDARD 
Waterville, Maine 
DISTRICT 286 
GEORGE VINCENT KIDDER 
Burlington, Vermont 
DISTRICT 288 
CHESTER M LAWSON 
Maiden, Massachusetts 

DISTRICT 289 
DANIEL 5 O'BRIEN 

Milford, Massachusetts 

DISTRICT 290 

FRANK L HURD 
Cranston, Rhode Island 
DISTRICT 791 
C. STANTON GALLUP 
Piainheld, Connecticut 
DISTRICT 292 
PATRICK DELUCA 
Stamtord, Connecticut 
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A WORLD OF FRIENDS 
ON THE CHAMPS ELYSEES 


Pavais DE GLACE 
Paris, May 28 


Homecominc. For Tom LAYFIELD, a 
meat retailer of Yakima, Wash., his Con- 
vention trip is a homecoming—not to 
France but to Britain. This is Tom's 
first trip back to his birthplace, Birnley, 
Lancashire, in 50 years. In Birnley and 
environs he has a brother, nephews, 
nieces, cousins, and assorted other rela- 
tives who welcomed him and his wife, 
GERTRUDE, with open arms. For her, too, 
it was a homecoming, for the LAYFieLps 
stopped in London, Ont., Canada, on the 
way to catch the Franconia, to visit 
with the folks in Gertrupe’s home town. 


Hospitality Helper. More than a word 
in this land of hospitable people is hos- 
pitalité. Hundreds of Conventioners wil 
attest to that. Here's one example: Tired 
of feet and needy of nourishment, a 
group of three Rotarians sought out one 
of the thousands of inviting cafes which 
line Parisian streets and boulevards, 
Was soon approached by a lone Rotarian 
from a near-by table. “Pardon moi,” he 
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Rare was the Conventiongoer who did 
not visit the Arc de Triomphe which 
Emperor Napoleon began in 1806. Most, 
in fact, pie the elevator to the top 
—as did the Hugh Featherstons, of 
Venezuela, and the Arthur Amundsons, 
of Norway (left)—where they enjoyed 
this long view of the Champs Elysées. 


Jottings about Rotary folks from round the 
world who met on the lovely streets of Paris. 


said, “but I’m Gzorces Roy, President of 
the Rotary Club of Fontainebleau, not 
far from Paris. I have my car: Wil 
you permit me to show you a few miles 
of Paris streets?” Despite protestations, 
he charmingly persisted in his invita- 
tion and took the three for a ride 
through the green, coo] environs of Bois 
de Boulogne, a beautiful forested acre- 
age that frames Paris along the west. 
PRESIDENT Roy’s son, MAuRice, by the 
way, is Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Fontainebleau. Both are dentists 


Florence Remembered. “The hospitality 
of European Rotarians is warm and un- 
forgettable.” That’s the opinion of Eb- 
WARD MILEs KNOX, of Highland Park, II1., 
formed after this and earlier visits on 
the Continent. What he particularly re- 
members is a day three years ago when 
he visited Florence, Italy—and wanted 
to “make up.” On a tight travel sched- 
ule, he found that his luncheon hour 
and that of the Club overlapped but did 
not quite jibe, and his regret of this he 
expressed to the Club President. “Do 
you know what those men did?” Ep 


asks, “They fitted the schedule of that 
130-man Club to mine that afternoon— 
and we had tne finest kind of a time.” Ep 
Knox is going to have some schedule 
fitting to do himself this year. He’s the 
new Governor of District 214. 


Cannes Conquers. Anyone who ap- 
proaches a new land for the first time 
has worries—such as: “How do I get 
through customs? How will I ever man- 
age not knowing the language? How do 
I get around when I have to pay for 
things in another currency?” Conven- 
tion-bound Rotarians, entering numer- 
ous Continental ports by ship, found 
their way eased by local Rotarians. In 
Cannes, as one typical example, local 
Rotarians and their ladies were at the 
dock, helped anxious—and warm—visi- 
tors through the intricacies of customs, 
pointed out hotel and steamship offices, 
then arranged for at least one shipload 
a luncheon in a quaint cafe high in the 
maritime Alps near Grasse, famed per- 
fume center of Southern France, and in 
the shadow of a bombed-out bridge. 
Cannes Rotarians gave many hours to 
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are M,N. Throughout Paris sidewalk cafes beckon visitors to pause, rest 


Seeing Paris in a French hackney coach—a fiacre 
and sip just what these Ohioans and Arizonans are doing. 


Vahadevan (left), of India, and P. Aurilio, of New York. 


make sure that everything went smooth- 
y during the day, then topped it off in 
the evening by going to the train to bid 
the passers-through farewell as they 
boarded the famed international Train 


Paris bound 


Add: Travellers. Post-Convention tour- 
in Europe numbered hundreds of 
ins With itineraries both long and 
and one with a quite lengthy 

ile is new Governor Bruce SHAN 
Bivthe, Calif. He and his wife, 

and nine other California couples 
oving the fellowship and entet 

t at the Paris Convention from 

lay to the t, and then start 

a 34-day r that is to take 

gium, The Netherlands, Ger 
itzerland v. England, and 
BRUCE plans on visiting as many 
Rotary Clu as he can before 
nia home and 


gubernate il duties. 


ing the name 


So It Was ‘Tommy.’ 
badge of incoming GoOvEerRNoR ATSUSHI 


MIYA } of Sapporo Japan, we ask 
how t smiling president of a univer 
t came by the 
>} 

v? | nickname of “Tom 
Miya wake y Very simple 
0 | answers, explain 
Fy) | ing that Americans 
gave it to him vears 
2 ago. Enrolling at 

3, | Arseny Kansas State Agri 

tH - cultura College in 

hae the first years of this Under the Arc de Triomphe, flush with the pavement, is the 
Tom\ centurv, he saw at tomb of France's Unknown Soldier. There on Sunday ajfter- 
Yu taka once that his fellow noon betore the Convention opened, President Brunnier 
students would never places a wreath of roses and gladiolas in the name of Rotary 
International. Back of him is a low brass urn in which burns 
an eternal flame, a mark of undying devotion to Prench 
heroes. Hundreds of Parisians paused to view the ceremony, 
given additional dignity by a uniformed regimental band. 


handle his name with ease—and agreed 
to a nickname. Penning his names for 
them (and herewith for us) in their 
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Musical chairs, without chairs 


something like that is the 


idea of this dancing game the young folks at the Con- 
vention enjoyed at their opening mixer, a matinee dance. 
Later they went on a cruise on the Seine, toured museums. 


ideographic form, he then placed besice 
them their various phonetic versions in 
English. The one sound that seemed to 
mean something to his Kansas State fel 
lows was “tomi”’—and from that day to 
this ATsusH1 MIyAWAK! has been “Tom 
mY” to friends on all the continents 
New Governor ToMMy will have 45 
Clubs to supervise . . . and he hopes to 
end his 42 years of college teaching not 
too long hence and devote his life to 
“teaching Rotary.” 


Policeman’s Holiday. That’s what his 
European trip is for Henry H. Jensen 


of Rochester, N. Y. Director of the Youth 
Bureau and Police Athletic League 
Henry is in the middle of a tour of 11 
countries, the principal object of which 
is to study police methods, So far, he 
says, “it’s mighty instructive.” 


Traffic Topic. There’s been a lot of 
breath held around Paris this busy week 
on account of the fast-moving traffic 
But one Rotarian who seems to like it, 
and who voices his approval of it, is 
Emerson F. Hirp, of Bound Brook, N. J 
a physician. He follows it with admir 
ing eyes. “I like the way they contro! 
traffic—or seem to fail to control it. It 
moves fast, of course—but it helps to 
make people alert. You don't go to 
around here when you cross any street 
—not if you want to stay alive.” Wit! 
that observation, he turns his gaze on 
a bicyclist darting between two taxicabs 


sleep 


Pancake Man. Paris was probably mak 
ing pancakes of one kind or another a 
thousand years ago, but if it has grow 
more pancake-conscious in recent days, 
credit Owen F. Downy, garageman of 


A trio of Rotary Presidents in Paris: 
(left to right) President-Elect Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils, of Uruguay; Outgo- 
ing President H. J. Brunnier, of Cali- 
fornia; and the eldest Past President 
present, Guy Gundaker, Pennsylvania. 
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“How do I reach this place mentioned here?” To the aid 
of Cyril Lewis Thomas, President of the Rotary Club of 
Carmarthen, Wales, comes a squad of seven Paris police. 


Liberal, Kans. With his personal card 
he informs Conventioners and Parisians 
that his Midwestern U. S. town is known 
as the “Pancake Hub of the Universe.” 
On the card is what Americans, at least, 
know as a “stack of wheats,” with a pat 
of goiden butter spotted on the brown 
top. While Owen tells fellow Rotarians 
the story of the pancake hub, Mrs. 
Dowby steps aside to snap a picture of 
1 new-found friend on the Champs Ely- 
sées or outside the House of Friendship. 


‘Up and at ‘em.’ Whether or not new 
Rotary District 160-A in southern Cali- 
fornia is or isn’t the most compact 
group of Rotary Clubs on earth may be 
open to question—but it almost certain- 
ly holds one distinction: the earliest 


) 


meeting Club anywhere. Out on Santa 
Catalina Island just off the California 
mainland there is the 17-year-old Rotary 
Club of Avalon. With most of its mem- 
bers dependent on the tourist trade, and 
humping all day during the rush season 

its demands, the Club meets 
\.M. from May 16 to Septem- 
ber 15! Our source: Dr. CHARLES HICK- 
MAN Titus, who will be Governor of 
District 160-A from July 1 on. 


to supply 
at 7:30 


The Spirit! Ask just about any man 
at any kind of Rotary gathering how 
Rotary’s going in his Club or District 
and you get a story—and usually a good 
one. From SAMUEL J. HICKMAN, of Lake 
Mahopac-Carmel, N. Y., who has pre- 
affairs of District 255 


sided over the 
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Busy Convention days call for much walking and pro- 
duce tired feet, but this Rotary group from Sheffield, 
England, knows the right answer: off with the shoes! 


The beauty of Paris—its monuments and parks, fountains and squares— 
becomes a part of their Convention experience as Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies stroll on the city’s wide boulevards, avenues, and shady places. 


these past 12 months, we learn, on this 
approach, of a wonderful charter night 
he'd just attended. It ushered in the 
new Club in New City, N. Y., and 420 
Rotarians and their ladies from 14 Clubs 
poured in to start the “baby” off with 
every good wish. But this was no baby. 
It was walking briskly already. Before 
the meeting the 35 charter members 
each quickly came up with $10 for 
the Rotary Foundation—and after he'd 
handed them their charter, Club mem- Rotary’s First Lady for 
bers surprised GoverRNorR SAM by hand- 1953-54, Mrs. Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils, ad- 
mires a cigarette case 


é given to her husband by 
Anniversary En Route. A good many S. K. Sundram, Rotari- 


Rotary couples are celebrating wedding an of Penang, Malaya. 
anniversaries during their Convention 
junket. One such are the WILLIAM I. 
SHENKERs, of Fair Lawn, N. J. Aboard 
the Independence from New York City 
to Cannes on France sun-smothered 


ing him their check for $350 


“Remember that day when... ?” It’s Alphonse Fiévez, of Belgium, and Percy 
Hodgson, of the U.S.A., recalling days four years ago when the former, as a District 
Riviera, they were serenaded by the Governor, was host to the latter, as Rotary’s world President, on his tour of Belgium. 
ship’s orchestra on the evening of the 


37th anniversary of their marriage. All 
day they'd been gathering in congratu- 
lations from the host of friends they 
made aboard ship. ROTARIAN SHENKER 
isn’t too concerned with business prob- 
lems while he’s gone from home shores, 
for, as usual each year, he shut down 
his textile firm during May and June 
and gave everyone a vacation—includ- 
ing himself. “We've found it works out 
nicely for everyone.” As will hundreds 
of Rotary couples here this week, the 
SHENKERS will travel in several other 
lands before heading back to Fair Lawn. 


Class by Itself. Ever hear of a Man's 
Woman's Club? There’s one on earth— 
but probably not more. It’s in the town 
of Man, W. Va.-—and our source is D. E. 
HENSLEY, who comes from there. Cer- 
tainly there’s a [Continued on page 51) 
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THEY ARRIVE at Lake Placid in upstate Neu 
York, ready and eager to begin the week of study 
and planning before them. Alighting and waving a 
greeting to others are (top to bottom) Richard E. 
Vernor, Rotary’s Treasurer; Angus S. Mitchell, 
Past International President; and President H. J. 
Brunnier and his wife, Ann—a happy foursome! 


In 11 plenary sessions within seven days—here is 
a partial view of one session the new Gover- 
nors hear all phases of Rotary discussed by 


veteran Rotarians as speakers and as panel mem 


bers. Playlets—or exemplifications-also put 


across essential information on Rotary matters 


Between plenary sessions, new Governor 
Claude-Marius Parriaud, of Rabat, French Zone, 
Morocco, selects a postcard to mail to friends 
back home. At his side is David Garceau, of 
Fort Kent, Me., new Governor of District 284. 
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THEIR HOME for seven days is the popular year- 
round resort, the spacious Lake Placid Club in Es- 


‘Refresher at 


Rotary’s new Governors work hard 


N a picturesque mountain setting, seemingly built for purposeful study and 

good fellowship, Rotary held its 1953 International Assembly, May 7-13. The 
site, as it had been thrice before, was the beautiful, sprawling Lake Placid Club 
in the Adirondack Mountains, 300 miles north of New York City. There, during 
11 plenary sessions in the large auditorium you see below, 206 men from 47 
countries heard veteran Rotarians discuss numerous Rotary subjects, such as 
Your Year, Your Job, Organizing New Clubs, and the four avenues of service 


The Assembly begins in the Lake Placid Club's beautiful Agora Auditorium as President 


ed 
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sex County, New York. In this rambling structure, 
sessions of the Assembly and Institute are held. 


Lake Placid 


to prepare themselves for a big job. 


nen—new Rotary District Governors for 1953-54 istened closely, 

pose of the Assembly was to groom them for the big jobs they have 

ken on Phere, too, the Rotary Institute was held with 82 participants—all 
resent and past international officers who informally discussed Rotary matters. 
Counting wives and children, some 600 persons were at Lake Placid, and the 
of study and fellowship helped to give Rotary world-wide a good start as it 


administrative year. 


Brunnier greets new Governors. On stage are 1952-53 Board members and their wives. 
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THEY BEGIN FRIENDSHIPS in many ways 

these wives of new Governors doing it by com- 
paring purses, At left, Mrs. C. G. Parekh, of 
Surat, India, points to the embroidered design on 
her evening bag, while Mrs. John E. Crawford, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. looks on admiringly—as do their 
husbands and others who are surrounding them, 


With the Lake Placid Club divided into many see- 
tions, directional signs placed at turning points 
save time for everyone. Here Arture E, Hagan, 
of Tarlac, The Philippines, new leader in Dis- 
trict 48, pauses to get his bearings as he and 
his wife head for the next stop on their schedule. 


Early during the first evening at Lake Placid 
was the President's Reception, with “Bru” and 
inn personally greeting everyone. At the gath- 
ering, a waitress serves punc h to Governor Tan 
Tek-Peng and his wife, of Djakarta, Indonesia, 
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An Institute participant, Guy C. Gundaker, of Philadelphia, Pa., a 
Past President of Rotary International, relaxes between meetings 
at a huge jigsaw table—but not without some feminine helpers. 


Down a candlelit lane to the Fellowship Dinner on the first 
night go Clemente Serna Martinez, of Mexico City, Mexico, 
a new District Governor, and his wife and daughter, Silvia. 





Roberta and the Sergeant at Arms. The pretty daugh- Vocations bring men together in Rotary, and here incoming Governors 
ter of new Governor R. J. Craine, of California, meets Edwin F Trevor (left), of Florida, and E. J. Windmiller, of Minnesota, 
D. A, Stevenson, of Quebec, 


{ssembly Sergeant at Arms. both laundry operators, meet at the Lake Placid Club’s big laundry. 


~ 
Meeting concurrently with the 


dssembly was the Institute, shown above during a session. At right, Moderator Ken Guernsey, a Past 
Rotary President, leads a discussion, with Institute Agenda Committeemen Rilea Doe, C. Reeve V anneman, and Ken Partridge present. 
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Around the world Jacks and Jills 


take pencil in hand and—vwell, look! 


By WILLIS LINDQUIST 


OSEPH, aged 11, had an idea to take 
up with the United Nations. “I have 
been studying about the atomic bomb,” 
he wrote in a letter. “I find it interest- 
ing and want to explore ahead. Please 
send me the plans for just a iittle atomic 
bomb.” 

In the U. N.’s new Secretariat building 
in New York City, this letter caused no 
fissionable reaction or raising of inter- 
national eyebrows 


He was tactfully advised that 


Joseph's letter was 
answered 
plans for the atomic bomb, even for the 
smaller varieties, had not been made 
available for publication. But since he 
had been kind enough to think of the 
U.N 
tion at work were being sent in the hope 


, two picture books of the organiza- 


that he might want to 
in the direction of global peace. 

The story behind Jo- 

seph’s letter and thou- 


“explore ahead” 


sands like it has to do 
with one of the United 
Nations’ pet 
that 
officials, 


projects 
—one parents, 
and 
community leaders 


schoo!) 


ean well encourage. 
For a substantial por- 
tion of all unofficial mail received by the 
United Nations comes from youngsters, 
and the trend is sharpiy upward. 
Why? How does it happen that hordes 
of freckle-nosed little imps—many of 
whom think of liberty and human rights 
only in terms of staying up late or es- 
caping a bath—will eagerly scribble let- 
international like the 
United Nations? 
Kids may be kids, but the U. N. re- 
them as 


ters to an body 


spects individuals. So does 
Mrs. Josephine Frank, in charge of mail 
from U.S. children. Every letter from 
a child is considered important enough 
to answel 


When Allen asks for “al! 
have about 


the informa- 
country,” or 
information 
indus- 
barking up the 


tion you your 


James requests “all the 


there is on the iron and steel 


tries,” each may be 


but his letter is as welcome 
as any of the requesting in- 
formation about the U. N. itself 


as this one 


wrong tree, 
thousands 
such 
from Jerome, 11, who wrote: 
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“I shall be much obliged if you will 
let me have some illiterature which will 
enlighten me and give me a clear idea 
about your work for the goodwill of hu- 
manity.” 

Johnny wants to know: “Do delegates 
wear their own native clothes at the 
U, 8.2" 

There are 
Marlene in 
13 and would like to correspond with 


letters like this one from 


almost every mail: “I am 
another teen-ager from England.” 

Out of personal interest and a desire 
to be helpful to every child who writes 
in, each letter is answered as promptly 
and fully as possible. U.N. 
lieve it pays off. 
the great 
thing to talk about and to shove under 


officials be- 
A personal reply from 
world organization is some- 
the noses of skeptics. Teachers, school- 
mates, and neighborhood children will 
soon hear about it. Mom and Pop may 
begin taking a greater interest in world 
affairs. 

“We never quite what to ex- 
pect,” says Mrs. Frank. But except for 


know 


an occasional protest against Russia or 
the veto power, letters from children are 
rarely critical. In fact, children fre- 
quently offer what they believe to be 
helpful suggestions about such matters 
as the preservation of holy places in 
Jerusalem or opening General Assembly 
meetings with prayer. 

But none ever made a more specific 
or desperate attempt at being helpful 
than did the Brooklyn boy, 10, whose 

“Ev- 
when 
“He is 
keeping when my 
friends start to fight I would like to 
bring Butchie to the Security Counsel. 
If there are arguments, 
would bark and tell them to be 
quiet. I think everybody 
along much better.” 


pride was a dog named Butchie. 
eryone in 
Butchie is around,” he 
so good in 


our house is happy 
wrote, 


peace 


any Butchie 
more 
will then get 
The Secretary Gen- 
eral’s personal! assistant thanked the boy 
and invited him to visit the U. N.—but 
without Butchie 

The U. N 
terest of children by a 


eeks to stimulate the in- 
long-term pro 
gram of education through public schools 
of the member 


nations, a program de- 


signed to promote the United Nations 
? 


through actual participation in a com- 
mon cause, 

Children in the can 
hardly be expected to grasp the intrica 
cies of the international setup. But that 
can be left for the upper grades, high 
and lower 
grades the keynote is action—the cele- 
bration of U. N 


rades, 


lower grades 


schools, colleges, In the 
Day with parties, pa 
and 
Learning about children of other 


programs, poster making. 
lands, 
youngsters develop a feeling of kinship 
by playing their 
songs, and acting out their folk tales in 
And they 
write to pen pals in faraway lands, 

It is no wonder that children’s letters 


games, singing their 


homemade native costumes 


have taken on a new tone of enthusiasm. 
Like this one from Ann: “I would like 
to help the United Nations by not fight- 
ing and will not cause trouble and not 
fighting other religious.” 

Elba writes: “I would like to help the 
U. N. by helping other people and shat 
ing with them.” 

From a class in Brooklyn: “Dear U. N., 
We are helping you by being clean, kind, 
and smart. 

But this letter, from Sharon, went be- 
yond anything the United Nations could 
offer: “You have done so many wonder- 
ful things to keep peace in the world, 
I wonder if you could help me with my 
problem. 
me, She picks on me all the time and I 


We are 7 years old.” 


My sister Sophie is mean to 


have no peace.” 


‘ 
Even though problems like this may 


high U. N. offi- 
cials share the view that children every- 


stump the diplomats, 


where have a vital réle in the propaga 
tion of world peace, and to that end they 
urge the coéperation of parents, teach 
ers, and schools 

In the words of General Carlos P. Ro 
mulo, President of the Fourth General 
Assembly and prominent Rotarian, “We 
must cultivate in the minds of our chil 
dren the belief in the world organiza 
tion until it becomes a habit with them 
to look up to it as the best means of solv 
mankind 
The faith and understanding of the 
dren of today are the brightest hope of 
the United Nations of tomorrow.” 


ing the common problems of 
chil 





Make Mine Metropolitan 


Says Nino Lo Bello 


_— and I think alike on this matter. You 
remember how he felt about it, don’t you? “Fields 
and trees teach me nothing,” he said, ‘but the people 
in a city do.” 

Yes, I’m for the city with its wonderful hetero- 
geneity of people—the artists and scholars, the cops 
and the panhandlers, the rich and the poor, the mean 
and the great. I’m for the fresh rolls hot from the 
corner baker, the quick electrical shave with mirror 
propped against coffee cup and eye directed at black 
morning headlines. I'm for the daily battle with the 
timetables. I’m for the city. It keeps me alive and 
learning! 

When hinterland hillbillies—like my nice wife 
across the page—tell of the beauties of pastoral liv- 
ing, I like to trot out some statistics which show that 
they're fighting a losing battle. Look 

In 1940 rural dwellers comprised 61.2 percent of 
the population of the U.S.A. Today they comprise 
only 53.8 percent of it. In 1940 the farm population 
consisted of 30,216,000 people. Now it is down to 
27,305,000—this during a period when the number 
of inhabitants has increased by 10.6 percent. Figures 
talk! 

World War II had much to do with all this. From 
Main Street and the farm it sent hordes to ship- 
yards, arsenals, aircraft plants. Many have not gone 
back. Immediately after V-J Day some returned 
to the soil, but in a few months their Social Security 
numbers began to reappear on urban payrolls 
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CITY vs. 


A light Summer debate-of-the-month 

*twixt a husband and wife—on a 
question as old as the cities of Babylon 
and as new as the boy with fuzz on his 
cheeks who's trying to decide what 


could keep him down on the farm. Our 


Until these people tasted the excitement and 
fervor of the city, the loneliness of the country had 
never disturbed them. Suddenly they were aware 
of the long drive on jolting roads into town for a 
movie. Suddenly they were aware of the discomfort 
of outdoor plumbing, the lack of privacy on the party- 
line ‘phone. The city beckoned them back. 

Sure we have our problems in the city—crime 
waves, slums and tenements, traffic snarls, bus 
strikes, and high grocery bills. But in spite of them 
the city beats the country seven ways. Let’s look 
at some of them. First of all, the big city is the place 
to raise children! Here you have superior school fa- 
cilities, the best methods of health care, the great 
libraries and museums. Research findings show that 
rural children frequently lack adequate nutrition, 
that many are deprived of expert medical and dental 
care. 

Time and again you hear it said that city kids don’t 
have enough play space. Pure bosh! While it’s true 
that the average city apartment is smaller than the 
country house or farm, most kids play out-of-doors 
anyway. A kid doesn’t need a tree or a grassy yard 
to imagine himself a hunter in African jungles or a 
buckaroo galloping o’er the Western prairies. The 
sidewalks of New York were my back yard and my 
playground—and heaven knows how many Indians 
I killed with my trusty index finger. Frustrations, 
my foot! 

Neighborliness in the city is refreshing because it 
does not have to become personal. In the country the 
sense of group participation leads to rigid controls of 
the individual. 

How often has the rural person chafed under the 
rigid mores of his community? How often has he 
been irritated by the prying, frequently malicious 
gossip of his neighbors? 

But, ah, the blessed freedom of the city man! 
Bound by few personal restrictions, the cliff dweller 
can thus give fullest expression to his personality— 
he may become any one of such types as the Bohe- 
mian, the panhandler, or the promising junior execu- 
tive. Out of this expression of individuality you get 
creativity. Nine-tenths of all fine literature has been 
written not beneath the [Continued on page 58] 
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debaters are a university sociologist 
and his college-graduate wife— from 
Kansas. Their views may serve as a 
springboard for a light Summer Rotary 
Club program on the same question. 
Call it Community Service—THeE Eps. 


A RECENT survey of the second-largest city in 
the United States shows that the rate of insanity in 
the center of the city is nearly double that in sub- 
urban areas. I am writing this from a place some 
500 miles southwest of those suburbs and thus still 
saner. I’m writing this from the country! 

Let those otherwise wise people—like my husband 

praise the city with its noise, dirt, crowds, bitter 
faces, sharp elbows, roaring subways, and gaseous 
busses. But give me the open spaces with their 
cracker-barrel company, the Saturday-night square 
dances, the warm friendliness of neighbors on whom 
you can always count. Give me the country where 
there’s room and time and reason for the spirit of 
man to soar and where, even if it doesn’t, you can still 
live a clean, happy, and worth-while life. 

Things are alive in the country. They’re growing 
That is why it’s the best place to grow children 
From the time he can toddle your child, raised on a 
farm or in a small town, sees the birth and death of 
plants and animals, and very naturally and unself- 
consciously learns how things come to be—including 
animal babies. This makes for an easy, relaxed 
adjustment to life. 

Sociological statistics also show that rural families 
are generally larger than urban families. In the big 
family your baby is taken more for granted and is 
greeted with greater enthusiasm. I often pity the 
city child who is likely to be handled with eager 
tension as if he were a rare and delicate achievement 
The patterns of rural adult life include children 
When you're going to a friend’s home for an evening 
you pack up the kids and take them along with you 
Your baby will sit on various laps while the grown- 
ups are chatting. “Lack of laps” is a city evil—the 
city dweller prizing too much his well-pressed clothes 
and always hurrying to get somewhere to do some- 
thing that does not count. 

Now doesn’t all this deprive your children of some 
of the warmth and companionship which are im- 
portant to them? You bet it does. I enjoy my babies 
because there’s time for relaxation. No constant com- 
petition of wardrobe and hair-dos at the expense of 
neglecting the children. I don’t have to worry about 
hurrying hither and thither, meeting the “right” 
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Give Me Rural Liberty 


Says Irene Rooney Lo Bello 


people. I look forward to going over to Susan's or 
Lois’ house, to the drives to the lake—all with the 
kids. 

Yes, I know as well as anyone that once you've 
raised your country children many of them will hike 
to the big city to start climbing the alluring ladder of 
success. But I also know that so often they're dis- 
appointed and hurt. Sure, all the glamour, the lights, 
and the “smart set” are there, but they're not part of 
it. They just can’t seem to get into that fast and 
ferocious race that may conclude with a struggle 
around a stuffed dance floor or squeezing into a 
famous restaurant which has no space for you. Oh, 
for the big square dance halls back home, or the big 
back yard, or just a quiet range over which to let out 
one big “Yipaaay!”’ 

There are other reasons, of course, why I prefer 
sunlight to electric light. I like to breathe good fresh 
air, feed the chickens, and romp with the dog. And 
I like my neighbors. Here in the country my friends 
are grocers, farm hands, the bank president, the 
librarian, the schoolteacher, the doctor. I have per- 
sonal friendships with anybody I happen to like and 
find congenial. 

It’s this hospitality that makes daily living fun 
I can't imagine going to the store to buy a pound of 
chopped meat without stopping to chat with the 
butcher about his daughter's progress at State col 
lege. And don’t I get a feeling of importance when 
I meet the town librarian [Continued on page 59) 
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@ Neoprene Coating. A protective mate 
rial made of neoprene for structural 
steel, concrete, wood, and other surfaces 
dces not require elaborate surface prep 
aration and though it air-cures at nor- 
mal temperatures, it will not, jell or set 
in the container, It is applied by brush 
dip, or spray, and provides the advan 
tages inherent in the neoprene itself, 
including exceptional resistance to oil 
grease, and chemicals and to age-crack 
ing by sunlight, weather, or 
does not chip or crack. 


ozone It 


@ Fast Drier.. Now available is a wall 
primer that dries so fast the finish coat 
can be put on as soon as the primer 
coat is completed. 
coats in the same day are now possible 
Depending on atmospheric conditions, 
the primer coat dries in 45 minutes to 
two hours. 
and the surface 
topcoating. Since it is a water emulsion 
the primer has no objectionable or 
“painty” odor, If any type 
brush-fed paint roller is used, it is 
possible to do both coats of a 
large room in one day. 


In other words, two 


Porous surfaces are sealed 


especially suited for 


roller or 
easily 
fairly 


@ Insecticide Floor Polish. With a 
new polish, floors can be shined and 
bugs killed in one operation. The 
polish contains an odorless insecti- 
cide that is completely deadly to 
roaches, ants, water bugs, and the 
like, but will not harm pets. it works 
on linoleum and tile floors as well as 
on wooden ones, 


@ Metallic Compound. With no heating 
or mixing required, a new metallic com 
pound withstands pressure of up to 150 
pounds per square inch when set, It is 
flame resistant, alcoholproof, and wate 
proof; sticks to aluminum; and can be 
used to repair such 
blocks, jewelry, and tools. 


items as engine 


® Pocket-Size Pump. A new pocket-size 
pump weighs only 44% pounds and pro 
either air up to ten 
pounds per square inch or a vacuum of 
12 inches of mercury. No larger than a 
liter beaker, it can be moved easily for 
filtering, air stirring, aeriation, gas cir 
culation, ete. 


duces pressure 


& New Type Pump. A new type of sma! 
pump is available for handling liquids, 
gases, and solids in suspension. Guaran 
teed to be free from contamination or 
corrosion, it can be used for either smal 
flows or proportional flows of 
more liquids. The flow range is 
1% to 30 gallons an hour, with no speed 
changes 


two or 


from 


Harried homeowners 


@ Wallpaper Paste. 


who double as paperhangers w be in 
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BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


terested in a wallpaper paste which is 
applied to the wall instead of to the pa- 
per It is claimed that the paste will 
tick to almost any surface without siz- 
ing and can be reactivated on the wall 
imply by applying water 


@ Tape Solder. The ordinary 40-60 tin- 
ead solder is now made into a ribbon 
one inch wide and 28 inches long. The 
tape is wrapped around a wire and can 
be melted by the heat from a lighted 
match. Its own rosin flux is incorpo- 
rated in it. With it a housewife is able 
to make solder connections for needed 


re pall Ss 


@ Improved Cleaning Solvent. A newly 
introduced chemical solvent does an ex- 
cellent job of removing all traces of oil 
from metal parts, mixing 
with water to offer a thin, inexpensive 
solution which is suitable for almost all 
cleaning methods. The solvent is neu- 
nontoxic, nonflammable, 
harmless to the skin and can be 
with complete safety. It is par- 
useful for cleaning aluminum, 
and copper and most other non- 
ferrous metals, since it will not corrode 
them, and thus eliminates the need for 
chlorinated or flammable solvents 


and grease 


tral, odorless, 
and 
used 
ticularly 


brass, 


@ Air Vise. A newly released air vise 
shortens the time required for milling, 
punching, bending, riveting, and similar 
operations. The gripping 
times that of the air-line pressure. It 
dozens of operations better and 


force is 15 


One ladder seems to serve all needs. 


ladder which is adjustable to various pitch stairways 


cheaper. 
to three 
varying 
work. 


While the standard jaws open 
can be obtained in 
different types of 


inches, it 
sizes for 


@ Antifouling Paint. A new boat paint is 
available that fulfills the need for a 
combination of brilliant color, high 
gioss, and season-long resistance to foul- 
ing. It provides a very fast facing fin- 
ish for sailboats, power boats, and such. 
Because of its tough hard finish, it may 
be scrubbed repeatedly without losing 
color or finish. 


@ Leak Finder. A new use of a cer- 
tain fluorinated hydrocarbon is as a 
leak detector, in anything from a 
football to a large tank. The exact 
location of the leak can be found 
quickly with an electronic device or 
a gas-burning torch flame 
changes color in contact with the non- 
flammable fluorinated hydrocarbon. 


when 


@ Anticlogger. Clogging of septic tanks 
can be eliminated as the result of a new 
product that liquefies organic waste ma- 
terial in septic tanks by continuously 
reproducing*itself. It consists of an ac- 
tive ingredient that has been combined 
with a special fermentation process to 
reduce continuously organic waste to a 
liquid, providing all-year-round trouble- 
free septic-tank operation. It will not 
affect metal pipes. 


@ Insecticide Applicator. Easily installed 
on a power mower or garden tractor, a 
new insecticide applicator will easily 
kill mosquitoes, flies, chiggers, and other 
insects on the lawn. It seems ideal for 
playgrounds, _ golf country 
clubs, tourist courts, and dairy farms. 
. . ” 


courses, 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


It can be used as a stepladder, as a stairway 


no scaffolding is required 


and as a flat step extension ladder for painting and the cleaning of the eavestroughs. 
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Mexico, Persia, Holland—and ships and the sea 


offer a varied literary diet. 


By JOHN T. 


HREE very different books about 


three different countries stand first on 
our docket this month—books that illus- 
trate interestingly various ways of pre- 
senting a national culture to the reader. 
I'm ¢ Tomme 


Clark Call’s The 


pecially impressed by 
Vexican Venture. This 
n't a tourists’ guide—though it would 
be an excellent book for any tourist who 
wants to get more than a few superficial 
thri from his visit to Mexico, It isn't 
a handbook for the businessman, though 
it could be of great 


value to the pros- 


pective commercial traveller in Mexico. 
It is a book of facts—facts interestingly 


presented and so organized that they 

perspective 
Mr. Call is a 
Antonio 


travel and research in 


newspaperman of San 


Texas, who spent a year of 


Mexico—a coun- 


try he already knew well—in prepara- 
tion for writing this book. In it he pre- 
briefly sketched back- 


ground of Mexico's political history, the 


ents, against a 


concrete record of the vast changes that 
have occurred within the last few years 
in Mexico—in industry and transporta- 
commerce, in and 


In such a book, the point of 


tion and education 
the arts 
Call’s seems 


view is all-important; M1 


to me to represent journalism at its 
best. He has sought the truth in every 
matter, large or small, and as one reads 
increasing confi- 
candor and in- 


one gains a steadily 
dence in the author's 
tegrity as well as in his knowledge. Yet 
one feels throughout the book—without 
the slightest sense of distortion or false 
emphasis resulting from it—the perva- 
ive attitude expressed in the dedication 
to “A Land We Learned to Love.” That 
is, I think, as it For the 
many of us, in the States es- 


should be 
United 
pecially, who are grievously lacking in 
accurate knowledge and adequate under- 
standing of our great neighbor to the 
this book 


value indeed 


south seems to me of very 
high 

Najmeh Najafi is a Persian girl, still 
in her early 20's, who as a college stu- 
dent in the United State 
the help of Helen 
called Persia Is My Heart 


that 


produced, with 
book 


It's obvious, 


Hinckley a 


of course Iran (Najmeh prefers 
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the name “Persia”) is a land of fateful 
Every 
thoughtful person must crave some un- 


importance in the world today. 


derstanding of its people and its prob- 
Jems. But these are so far from any 
experience of that 
description and _ in- 
Per- 
is autobiography. It 


actual most of us 
ordinary books of 
formation don’t help very much. 
sia Is My Heart 
takes us inside a Moslem home of 
wealth and refinement, into the school, 
the mosque, the market, the village. It 
shares with the reader the experience 
of growing up in a Persia that was un- 
dergoing violent changes, and the point 
of view of a gir! who was so sensitive 


to these changes and so sympathetic to 


Cover design for The Mexican Venture, 
a study of a decade of experimentation 
in a swiftly growing national culture. 
them that she had achieved at 20 an 
independent and successful business as 
a dress designer 
It would be hard to think of a better 
way for the reader to achieve some de- 
gree of basic understanding of the Per- 
sian people of today than through such 
Rightly, | 
of emphasis is laid on 
of the Mohammedan faith 


a book. think, a good deal 
various aspects 
Rightly, too, 
Najmeh expresses her own ideas as to 
what would be most helpful, in the im 
future, to her small 


mediate people 


village factories to be operated in the 


Winter 
needed commodities 


season for the production of 
A word should be 
said about the effect of the collabora 
tion which has produced this book: it 
Per- 


Hinckley, for ex- 


seems to me altogether admirable 
haps we owe to Mrs 
ample, the idea of such comparisons as 
found truly il- 


the following, which I 


luminating: 


A country tucked away in the 
center of Asia may seem remote, 
but to anyone who has been in 
the American Southwest there is 
much in Persia that would seem 
familiar. It is not that modern [ran 
is about the same size as Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali 
fornia combined (628,000 square 
miles). It is not that our popu 
lation is about equivalent to that 
of those four States (16 million 
people). Rather one would feel the 
bracing air of the high plateaus; 
see similar mountain ranges, simi- 
lar valleys where fruits and grains 
and grasses are produced by irri- 
gation, similar vast stretches of 
empty desert land 
There is humor in Persia ls My Heart, 

warmth of heart, a general tone of live 
liness and sincerity. It seems to me well 
worth reading. 

All about Holland, by W. de 
van Embden, is one of a 
“The New 
Virginia Creed. It 
primarily for the prospective visitor to 


Groot 
series called 
Europe Guides,” edited by 


is a book designed 


Holland, and as such it will prove both 
The book provides 
Dutch 
lowed by concise descriptions of all the 


pleasing and useful 
a brief outline of history, fol- 
Provinces of The Netherlands and what 


the tourist may wish to see in them. 
The emphasis is on the life of the peo- 
ple today rather than on history and 
art, though these aspects of the tour- 
ist’s experience are adequately noted. 
Altogether this book strongly reinforces 
Holland but 


to spend more time there than the aver- 


my wish not only to visit 


age’s tourist's trip affords 
o e * 

Four books about ships and men stand 
next on our shelf for this month, Yan- 
Reese Wolfe, bears the 
Informal History of the 


kee Ships, by 
subtitle: “An 
American Merchant Marine.” It surveys 
the enormously rich lore of ships and 
the men who have sailed them from the 
building of the first little coastwise trad- 
ing vessels in colonial times to the great 
liners and freighters of today It isn't 
a mere summary, however. The author 
has a good feeling for vitalizing detail, 
and he has his reader sharing something 
of the 
Carnes in his first cargo from the 
that of John W 
Griffiths when the first ship built to his 
1843 
Orient in half, 


triumph of Captain Jonathan 
Spice 
Islands” in 1796, oF 
design—the Rainbow, in 


to the 


“clipper” 
cut sailing time 
Though the scale of his design doesn't 


lo 











Pride is sometimes a better bill collec 
tor than all the dunning letters in the 
world. Our local physician, one Christ 
mas, discovered that some of his patients 
hadn't paid their bills in as long as |4 
months. In the holiday spirit, he wrote 
each, cancelling the bill and expressing 
his regret they Rad had such a poor year. 
All but one paid in full, virtually by re- 


turn mail. 
—Philip Barron, London, England 


If you are made to see yourself as 
others do, the result can be salutary. A 
Portland, Maine, department-store man- 
ager utilized this idea to halt a wave of 
shoplifting at one of his busiest counters. 

Back of the counter he hung a huge 
mirror, so placed that anyone in the cus- 
tomer area could see himself from any an- 
gle. The thievery stopped forthwith. 


—Lawrence Jose, Portland, Me 


Visual education frequently works where 
angry lectures fail—as my mother learned 
in the course of baby-sitting with my 
young niece. The child, and an equally 
young companion, decided to explore the 
roof of a high neighboring apartment 
house. Mother, shaking with fright, re 
trieved the children and took them into 
the kitchen. There she spread papers on 
the floor and placed two eggs on a table, 
pointing out that eggs and children are 
pretty much alike. Then she suddenly 
rolled the eggs off the table onto the 
paper. They smashed. 

The children never played on the roof 
again. 

—Charles C. Govin, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—€ds 
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permit Mr. Wolfe to deal with any phase 
of his subject fully, there’s an admira- 
ble introduction here to a field that 
holds not only fascinating and adven- 
turous reading, but highly practical sig- 
nificance: for as Mr. Wolfe shows con- 
clusively, problems of merchant ship- 
ping are of the highest importance. 

Such ships as that of Jonathan Carnes 
figure largely in a novel which held my 
interest as stoutly as any fiction I’ve 
read for a long time: The Man from 
Brazil, by E. B. Garside. It’s the story 
of a life lived a century and a half ago, 
told in the first person by the man who 
ived it: a moody, violent Scotsman who 
from a squalid and all but loveless home 
became a surgeon, made a fortune in 
the slave trade, lived in Brazil, returned 
to Africa as an explorer, met the finally 
lecisive experiences of his life in New 
England after being shipwrecked oft 
Cape Cod. A powerful consistency marks 
this self-portrayal. James Munro is in 
no degree a likable or admirable man, 
but he is real, and his stormy life has 
meaning. The others whose lives touch 
his are real, too: his mother with her 
terrible ambition for her only child, her 
furious energy “like a blaze of thorn,” 
the silent father with his veiled tender- 
ness and his religious faith. Both are 
presences held remembered in the read- 
er’s mind throughout the book teal 
even in their mystery, too, are the Afri- 
cans—the slaves who become by right 
of selfless love Munro’s wife and his 
adopted son, Most real of all, perhaps, 
are the widely varying people of the 
New England village. This book is far 
from falling into the conventional pi- 
geonhole of “historical romance,” though 
it tells a story of swift and exciting 
action and tells it with great richness 
of color and action. It is wholly free 
from sentimentalism. 

The history of shipping on the Great 
Lakes, from LaSalle’s Gryphon to the 
great ore carriers of today, is a neglected 
and promising field for literary endeavy 
or. Harlan Hatcher in The Great Lakes 
and Walter Havighurst in The Long 
Ships Passing have treated it well in 
nonfiction, but the novelists have only 
begun to explore it, as Robert Carse has 
done in The Beckoning Waters. I have 
reason for special interest in this his- 
torical novel, of Lake shipping in the 


past 75 years and the rise of the Lake 


Huron limestone industry, for my home 
is near Lake Huron and the great lime- 
stone quarries of Alpena and Rogers 
City 

The best parts of Mr. Carse’s book, it 
seems to me, are the earlier chapters, in 
which he makes us know the ambitious 
Ulsterman Alan Kennard, who is his 
central character, through his experi- 
ences as a sailor on a schooner in the 
old lumber-freighting days on the Great 
Lakes. His scenes of the lumber camp 


cant 


itself scarcely 
they illustrate a major weakness of the 
book, the author’s apparent effort to 
represent the whole social history of the 
region—down to recent labor troubles— 
while still telling the story of one man’s 
life. The elements aren’t fully fused, 
and most of the characters introduced 
in the latter part of the novel lack 
They tend to obscure 
the keen and sure sense of the Lake 
itself and the life of ships which is the 
most memorable aspect of this novel. 


evade conventionality: 


convincingness. 


Far from the Customary Skies, by 
Warren Eyster, follows a pattern that 
has been familiar in war novels since 
World War I: it deals impartially with 
a group of men rather than with one 
central character. The group in this 
case is made up of enlisted men on a 
U. S. destroyer, and the narration car- 
ries them from a training cruise into 
repeated battles in the South Pacific, 
and a great storm. Officers play only a 
Much of it re- 
cords the day-by-day work and talk that 
make up the prevailing texture of living 
Some of the men are 


small part in the story. 


on board ship. 
very firmly portrayed with increasing 
sharpness as they are progressively re- 
vealed; others are shadowy, or achieve 
a superficial distinctness and retain it. 


ry 

| HOUGH it resembles other recent war 
novels in substance and structure, Far 
from the Customary Skies far surpasses 
most of them as a piece of writing. | 
can’t say that it’s authentic, for—not 
having lived on a destroyer—I don’t 
know. But it has authority. The writ- 
ing makes me fee! and smell and taste, 
gives me a fresh grasp of some very ele 
mental experiences. Though rightly the 
power of words in this book is most 
fully displayed in the sustained narra- 
tives of the storm and of battle, it is 
apparent also in very simple and even 
trivial passages, almost on every page 
The writer falls short of his purpose of 
impartial, objective comprehension only 
briefly and very rarely. This book is 
happily free from the curious inverted 
sentimentalism that marks so much war 
fiction. The ugly details and obscene 
expressions employed are for the most 
part definitely functional, contributing 
to legitimate revelation of character and 
mood. I don’t think this is the pattern 
for the greatest achievements in fiction, 
but within his chosen pattern Warren 
Eyster has written with honesty and 
with undeniable power. 

* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

The Mexican Venture, Tomme Clark Call 
(Oxford, $4.50) Persia Is My Heart, Naj- 
meh Najafi and Helen Hinckley (Harper, 
$3.)—AlU about Holland, W. de Groot van 
Embden (Duell, Sloan & Pearce—Little 
Brown, $3.50).—Yankee Ships, Reese Wolfe 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $3.75) The Man from Bra- 
zil, E. B. Garside (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
$3.50) The Beckoning Waters, Robert 
Carse (Scribners $3.95) Far from the 
Customary Skies, Warren Eyster (Random 
House, $3.75). 
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Brief items on Club Activities around the World 


Are You Going The query posed in 
to the Festival? the side head refers 

to the International 
Festival of Music and Drama in EbIN- 
BURGH, SCOTLAND, this Summer, and if 
you plan to attend this famous event, 
you'll be interested in this announce- 
ment from the EpinspurGcH Rotary Club. 
To add to the comfort of Rotarians and 
their guests during their Festival visit, 
the Club established a lounge at 
20 George Street, EpinpurGu, that will 
be attended by EpinsurcuH Rotarians and 
their wives. The lounge was opened a 
few years ago during Festival time, and 
has since entertained hundreds of Ro- 
tarians from many lands. 


has 


When “Brotherhood 
Week” was observed 
in the U.S.A. recent- 
ly, many Rotary Clubs saw in it an 
opportunity to further Rotary’s prin 
ciple of friendship and understanding 
among men. Thus did the Rotary Club 
of LaNsForD, Pa., help to mark the 
“Week” in its community by inviting 
men of three religious faiths to speak at 
a Club meeting. Each gave his views 
on the ways that men can achieve re- 
overcome racial 


Hear Men of 
Three Faiths 


ligious tolerance and 


prejudice. 


In many lands stu- 
away from 
native coun- 
to Rotary meet 


Student Tie a 
Few Global Knots 


dents 
thelr 
tries add global touche 

ings by their presence. In CHINA LAKE, 
CauiF., for example, the Rotary Club re- 
cently had as its guests five graduate 
students from the University of Cali- 
fornia. They were from The Philippines, 
Norway, Italy, Syria, and England, and 
their visit coincided with that of the 
District Governor, Floyd O. Bohnett, of 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF... . A recent meet- 


The Community Service program of 
the Rotary Club of Wakayama, Japan, 
includes aid to a local women’s prison. 
In addition to providing the institu- 
tion’s library with over 300 books, 
the Club furnished clothing for the 
babies of inmates. Shown above with 
the warden (right) are Rotarians Y ata- 
ro Yamamoto and Taizo Takenaka, 


JuLy, 1953 


Photo: Wide World 


Linking these photos is a com- 
ment made by President Eisen- 
hower, shown above leaving an 
Augusta, Ga., church with Mrs, 
Eisenhower and the pastor, Rotar- 
ian M. M. Heltzel. After the ser- 
mon the President said he “ad- 
mired a man who shot from the 
hip.” Augusta Rotarians used the 
phrase to present to Rev. Helt- 
zel the gun and holster he wears 
at the right with Rotarians E, A. 
Sheehan and J. G. Prestwood. 


ing of the Rotary Club of Wenatcuer, 
WASH., Was given an around-the-world 
flavor by seven students from othe1 
lands attending a local junior college. 

As a part of their year’s experience 
in another land, Rotary Foundation Fel- 
lows visit Clubs in the countries where 
they are studying. Recently the Rotary 
Club of Freperick, Mb., had as its speaker 
Miss Sadako Nakamura, of TeKyo, JAPAN, 
who studied at the University of Wash 
ington, D. C., and in CARLISLE, ENGLAND, 
several Rotarians entertained Bipin Z. 
Mulaji, of Bompay, INpIA, a Rotary Fel- 
low studying at Britain’s Imperial Col- 
lege of Sciences and Technology. 


People in SYLACAUGA, 
ALA., pay attention to 
saying “thank you” 
and “you're welcome” the year around, 
but recently they became more cour 
tesy-conscious then ever. Behind it al! 
was the Rotary Club’s “Courtesy Week” 
proclaimed to “emphasize the impor- 
tance of courtesy to the business in 
terests of our community.” The “Week” 
began with a banquet honoring four 
citizens chosen for their outstanding 
cheerfulness and efficiency in serving 
the public. To them went gifts and in- 
scribed plaques. Those nominated for 
an award but not among the final four 
received a letter of commendation from 
the Club President, a copy of which was 
sent to each person's employer. A sec- 


Courtesy-Minded 
in Sylacauga 


ond high light of the “Week” was a 
courtesy clinic conducted each morning 
in a theater by a New Jersey expert on 
good salesmanship. The clinic was at- 
tended by hundreds of employers and 
employees, 


These Were Very It has often been 
Special Occasions! said that fellowship 
is the bedrock of Ro- 

tary, and to enjoy it to the fullest, Clubs 
in many lands have long held special 
meetings and parties attended not only 
by Rotarians, but by friends, relatives, 
family members, and business 
ciates. Ladies’ nights are, perhaps, held 
more frequently than any other kind of 
“special” Rotary affair, and to report 
even a small portion of them would take 
many, many pages. Here is a brief list- 
ing of Clubs that recently held them: 
ELBERTON, GA.; GLOVERSVILLe, N. Y.; Ux- 
BRIDGE, MAss.; COLDWATER, MICH,; STRAT- 
FORD, NEW ZEALAND; SOUTH SYDNEY, AUs- 
TRALIA; and WHANGAREI, NEW ZEALAND. 
When Clubs decide to enjoy Rotary 
fellowship with the members of Rotar- 


asso- 


Rotarian Morvan Fits 


Photo 


” S1- 13956 
> 


ian families, they often hold “father and 
son” dinners, or “father-son<laughter” 
affairs. In St. PAUL, MINN., for example, 
the Rotary Club held, not long ago, a 
luncheon honoring members’ daughters. 
... The Rotary Club of Hutcuinson, 
KANS., held a “night” for sons and daugh- 
ters that was proclaimed a “huge suc- 
while in Corry, Pa., the Club's 
father-son dinner made a big hit with 
all who attended. 

A recent “big night” in Rotary in 
FENELON FALLS, ONT., CANADA, was called 
“Variety Night,” and it featured tal- 
ented entertainers of the community. 
Beside the fun and fellowship it pro- 
vided, it also raised $450 for the Club's 
projects. ... In PATNA, INDIA, an occa- 
sion that had an especially high fellow- 
ship rating was an old-fashioned picnic 
that Club members and their ladies later 
praised as a “successful outing to be 
cherished for a long time.” 


cess,” 


Rotary World Rotary has entered 
28 more communities 


Gains 28 Clubs 
in many parts of the 


world since last month's listing. They are 
(with their sponsors in parentheses): 
Beaune (Chalon-sur-Saéne), France; Ric- 
carton (Christchurch), New Zealand; 
Crewherne, England; Ammanford, 
Wales; Orsta (Alesund), Norway; Manos- 
que (Avignon), France; Digne-les-Bains 
(Nice), France; Eira (Helsinki), Fin- 
jand; Caldas da Rainha (Lisbon), Por- 
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In the closing months of his year as Rotary’s President, H. J. Brunnier visited several 
Clubs in Western U.S.A. One of his stops was in Riverside, Calif., where “Bru” 
and Ann met these students of the Visiting International Students Association 
sponsored by Rotary Clubs of District 162. 


tuga!l; Langon-Sauternes (Mont-le-Mar- 
san), France; Zierikzee (Middleburg), 
The Netherlands; Amsterdam West 
(Amsterdam), The Netherlands; Volda 
(Alesund), Norway; Heerlen (Maast- 
richt), The Netherlands; Leatherhead, 
England; Héganiés (Hilsingborg), 
Sweden; Fukuchiyama (Kyoto), Japan. 
Greybull (Basin), Wyo.; Jerseyville 
(Carlinville), Ill.; Great Neck (Man- 
hasset), N. Y.; Buechel (St. Matthews), 
Ky.; Pompton Lakes (Haledon), N. J.; 
Chittenango (Oneida), N.Y.; Middletown 
(Newsport), R. I.; Phoenicia (King- 
ston), N. Y.; Bal Harbour (Miami 
Beach), Fla.; South Pittsburg (Chatta- 
nooga), Tenn.; Arlington (Poughkeep 
sie), N. Y.; Fort Lee (Paramus), N. J 
These Are ‘Has- On a basketball floor 
Beens'? No, Sir! in STAUNTON, ILL., not 
long ago a tourna 


ment was held for “has-beens"” — the 
name that the players applied to them- 
se!ves. The competition brought to 
gether teams of local service-club mem- 
bers, and among them was a ten-man 
squad from the STAUNTON Rotary Club 
For three nights the play was furious, 
if not fast, and on the third night the 
team that emerged as champion was 
the Rotary aggregation. Capacity crowds 
watched the play each night, and the 
proceeds of the tournament were turned 
over to the athletic fund of the local 
schools. 


It's All for Early in Rotary’s his- 
tory, Clubs began 


Crippled Tykes! 
helping crippled chil 


dren in various ways, and today it is a 
Community Service activity in commu- 
nities around the world. In the ancient 
land of Israel, for example, the Rotary 
Club of Hatra founded an association for 
crippled children in 1938 that today is 
still “doing business” at a dispensary 
staffed with an orthopedist, two nurses, 
and a secretary, The organization ha 
treated thousands of children and dur- 
ing recent years it has worked largel: 
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This year VISA there has 65 students. 


fround-the-world-cyclist Abbott Du- 
Gally, of Gardena, Calif., begins his 
tour on wheels with help from the Gar- 
dena Rotary Club. The card being 
given him by M. M. Horii, 1952-53 Club 
President, will serve to introduce the 
traveller to other Clubs. Gardena Ro- 
tary also provided him with funds 
as an International Service activity. 


with polio sufferers. ...The Rotary 
Club of ToLepo, Oxto, recently presented 
to the Toledo Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren $2,500 to be used to meet the ex- 
penses of a local rehabilitation institu- 
tion. 

In Australia the Rotary Clubs of 
BANKSTOWN and HURSTVILLE sponsored 
specia! events in their communities to 
raise funds for crippled-children organ- 
izations. The BANKsTOWN Club held a 
“Button Day,” with Club members sell- 
ing buttons at 11 railway stations. When 
the sale was over, the Club had £2,000 
to donate to the New South Wales So- 


_ciety for Crippled Children. In Hurst- 


VILLE, Rotarians organized a flower fes- 
tival that ran for three days and raised 
£5,000, part of which was presented to 
a local school for spastics. 

A few years ago the Rotary Club of 
PAHOKEE, FLA., decided to organize its 
own community-chest fund to be used 
for the general welfare of the town's 
needy. The fund got its start by each 
member donating $50. Recently a report 
on the fund’s status itemized $962 as hav- 
ing been spent to aid a local crippled- 
children society, to provide dental work 
for underprivileged youngsters, for 24 
tonsillectomies, and various other wel- 
fare work. 


A noticeable increase 
in church attendance 
was registered in De- 
caTur, ALA., recently, and credit for it 
went to the local Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs. What they did was to wage a 
five-week “Go to Church” contest, with 
points being won by the vying members 
for going to church services on Sunday 
and at midweek. For a large portion 
of the contest the Rotary group trailed 
the Kiwanians by two or three points, 
but the final week saw the Rotarians 
forge ahead to win by a score of 834 to 
823. A Rotary spokesman said that the 
contest was not only fun, but also pro- 
duced “good effects in the community.” 


Wage Contest 
to Fill Churches 


As they toured the 
U.S.A. to observe 
democratic processes 
in action, seven German ‘business and 


German Visitors 
Look at America 


Palo Alto, Calif., Rotarians broadened their understanding of American history as 
they viewed this display of scale-model horse-drawn wagons built by Ivan L. Collins 
(left), authority on early transportation, Looking at the exhibit are Club members. 
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professional men from Darmstapt found 
warm hospitalitv everywhere they went. 
Called a “Coéperative Action Team,” the 
visitors had come to the U. S. under the 
auspices of the Office of the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany. 
In SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Where they 
stayed for three weeks, the Rotary Club 
sponsored a community forum partici- 
pated in by the visitors, and also by a 
panel made up of SACRA MENTO 
residents active in various fields. 


seven 


The recent obser- 
vance of “Rotary In- 
formation Week” by 
Clubs around the world taught thou- 
sands of non-Rotarians much about Ro- 


Stamford Logs 
Some Busy Years 


Photo: Missior 


Gifts to the Rotary Club of Seoul, 
Korea, are held here by the 1952-53 
Presidents of the two Kansas Rotary 
Clubs giving them. At left. G. R. 
Maser, of the Mission Club, holds a 
Rotary bell, while Paul Earnheart, of 
the De Soto Club, holds a gavel. The 
gifts to Seoul were sent on their way 
after the Kanses Clubs jointly met, 


tary through articles published in local 
newspapers A good example of this 
fine public-relations occurred in 
STamForp, N. Y., when Rotarian Leo H. 
DeSilva wrote a two-column story about 
Rotary International and the STAMFORD 
Rotary Club that appeared in a local 
newspapet In so doing, he brought 
before the townspeople many of his 
Club’s achievements during 16 produc- 
tive year Included were the operation 
of a student-loan fund, the awarding of 
two $100 scholarships to a college, the 


work 


sponsorship of a Summer recreational 
program for youth, rura 
that féted farmers of the area, and the 
arranging of many parties for 
children \lso reported in the article 
was the Boy 
Scout troop and its leadership in com- 
fund campaigns for the 


urban events 
spe Cla 


Club's sponsor hip of a 


munity-wide 
Scouts 


cou- 
Up Overseas Ties ple of years ago that 

the Rotary Club of 
HUCKNALL, ENGLAND, began correspond- 
ing with many overseas Clubs in the 
U.S.A. and elsewhere as a means of fur- 
thering international understanding and 


Hucknall Keeps It was just a 


JuLy, 1953 


goodwill. Some of the letters exchanged 
were with Clubs in Indiana, Washing- 
ton, Ohio, and New York, and in On- 
tario, Canada. Now a closer relation- 
ship is developing between HUCKNALL 
and CapDILLac, MICH., as the result of a 
series of quizzes that the two Clubs are 
conducting. The schedule calls for three 
or more queries to be made each week, 
and for the plan to continue for several 
weeks. In the past the HUCKNALL and 
CapiLLtac Clubs have exchanged record- 
ings of meetings. 


Among the local in- 
stitutions that Rotary 
Clubs seek to help in 
planning their Community Service ac- 
tivities are hospitals. It’s one way, Ro- 
tarians reason, to make their communi- 
ties safer and healthier. {n West Wya- 
LONG, AUSTRALIA, for example, the Rotary 
Club recently sponsored an art show 
that raised £1,930 for a local hospital. 
The Club asked that the money be used 
for a specific purpose to be decided upon 
by both the Club and the hospital board. 
Though not hospital related, the Club 
has another project under way to help a 
handicapped young man get around. Its 
early plans called for sponsoring an ap- 
peal to raise £260 for a motorized 
wheel chair. 

The Rotary Club of Toronto, ONT., 
CANADA, has been reaching far beyond 
the borders of its community to help a 
children’s hospital in ATHENS, GREECE 
Recently it sent 75,000 vitamin capsules 
worth approximately $1,000, and earlier 
had shipped clothing and other needed 
supplies. ... In HAMILTON, AUSTRALIA, 
the Rotary Club donated a mechanical 
lift to a hospital for raising patients 
from their beds for baths and other pur- 
poses. The lift is capable of elevating 
1,000 pounds. 

A gift that benefited patients at a 
home for the elderly was the television 
set recently donated by the Rotary Club 
of ANAMOsaA, Iowa, to a county institu- 
tion. The Club held its regular meet- 
ing at the home and was served dinner 
there on the evening of the presenta- 
tion A hospital in PItTsFievp, ILL,, 
will soon have a new oxygen tent as a 
part of its equipment, as the Rotary 
Club there recently voted to spend $675 
for the machine, 


Hospitals Know 
Rotary Service 


Near Forey, ALA., is 
a U.S. air base named 
Barin Field, and 
among its personne! are fliers from 
many countries. They are there as part 
of an international agreement known to 
readers as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. In the presence of these 
overseas airmen, the Rotary Club of Fo- 
LEY saw an opportunity for Internation- 
al Service, and did something about it, 
First, it arranged to have one of them 
at a Club meeting each week, and it set 
aside a portion of the program for a 
brief talk by the guest about his home- 
land and experiences in the United 
States. As a follow-up to each visit, the 
President of the Club writes a letter to 
the guest’s parents, telling them of the 
Rotary visit by their son. At the time 


Airmen Feel at 
Home in Foley 


“It’s a beauty!” Glenn Moses (right), 
Deming, N. Mex., high-school princi- 
pal, seems to be saying as he accepts 
Rotary trophy to be awarded annually 
to a senior “exemplifying the highest 
type of citizenship.” Rotarian V. A. 
Dalton, Chairman of the Club’s Boys 
and Girls Week Committee, makes 
the presentation. The name of each 
yearly winner will be engraved on the 
trophy, which remains at the school, 


the activity was reported, the Club had 
received three replies from parents in 
Canada, The Netherlands, and England. 
Each expressed deep appreciation to the 
Club for making a son feel at home in 
a land other than his own. 


Better Health Is Under way inCa- 
the Byword Here! RUTHERSVILLE, MO., is 

a health program 
that is school-wide in operation and 
community-wide in cooperation, It in- 
volves teachers, the county health de- 
partment, loca! and dentists, 
varents, and the CARUTHERSVILLE Rotary 
Club. A part of the 
voted to eyesight, with tests and glasses 
being provided when and 
without cost to parents unable to pay. 
Being used in the schools to test vision 
is a tele-binocular machine donated by 
the Rotary Club. Funds for the 
testing equipment were raised by a ra- 
dio auction sponsored by the Club, It 
netted approximately $1,000, an amount 
sufficient to pay for the machine and to 
meet other expenses of the health pro- 
gram. 


doctors 
program is de 


necessary 


cye- 


Many Ways to A roundup of Rotary 
youth activities is 


Boost Youth 
just about as varied 


as can be made on Club projects. Here 
is a sampling of some recent ones. In 
GRAND Forks, No. Dak., the Rotary Club 
is helping a YMCA boys’ camp and a 
girls’ organization to their ex 
penses. At the time this activity was 
noted, Club contributions had reached 
$265. . To honor the players on a 
school basketball team for their skil! 
and sportsmanship, the Rotary Club of 
WINSTED, CONN., féted the boys at a ban- 


meet 
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Take a Page trom Schenectady 


Large or small, rural or urban, resi 
dential o7 Comrie reial commiunitte 
pohere hawe their youngster 

ther together during away 

l hours. Often this creates 

r proble m such as the one re 

fou 1 Rotary Club provided 


7 See an idea here? Ib 


Like teen-agers in communitie YWCA, the Rotary Club got word of 
everywhere, those in Schenectady the project to the boys and girls of 
N. Y., like to band together during the neighborhood and asked for thei: 
their leisure hours Doing so is ar elp. Soon things were humming at 


old teen-age custom, and in large cit he carriage barn Teen-agers held 
les it often means that groups cor in up” parties for scraping off 
gregate on street corners for long ers of paint and recoating the en 
hours That was the case in one building from top to bottom. 
Schenectady neighborhood and _ it New flooring, doors, plumbing, and 
caught the eye of Rotarian Jame heating were installed with Rotary 
Gosch, an elementary-school princi fund 

pal and Chairman of his Club's Youtl When finished, — the “Teen-Age 
Committee. He felt that the kids Barn 


would do otherwise—if the li right from the start 


as it is called, proved popular 
Though the 
something else to do So Rotary Club turned the operation of 
placed the matter before his Club it over to the YWCA, the direction 
In this “street corner oitering of the “Barn” is in the hands of a 
the Club saw an opportunity to tur verning board made up of boys and 
many wasted hour into profitable girls who take their duties seriously 
ones for its community youtl rhe It is open three nights a week, and 
suggestion by Rotarian Goscl I ibout 150 youngsters spend thei 
came a Club project that 0] hi eisure time there weekly It is also 
form: to get the teen-agers « ised as a recreation hall for YWCA 
corners, a Club house the coul { rou such as handicapped = chil- 
their own was needed. To give 
one, Schenectady Rotarians donater : has come about that there 
$5,000, and plans for con ng ar many deserted street corne! in 
old carriage barn into an Schenectady neighborhood, and 
recreation building were ra ymne Rotarians had a hand in thei: 


With the cooperation of } ( ertion 





Busy teen-agers pitch in to help the Schenectady Rotary Club convert an old 
carriage house into a “Teen-Age Barn” to be run by the youths themselves. 








quet 4 recent Springtime celebra- 
tion was made happier for 45 youngsters 
of a children’s home when the Rotary 
Club of COLLINGSWwoop, N. J., entertained 
them at a luncheon 

When the camping eason rolled 
around last year, the Rotary Club of 
decided to help 


send ome youngsters to a Salvation 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y 


Army camp. Funds were raised to meet 
a expenses for 0 youngsters, part of 
the expenses for 21 In HILLSDALE, 
Micu and Boston, Ma 
work recently focused on the sons and 
daughters of Rotarian The HILLsDALt 
Club held a “Father-Son-Daughter Day 


Rotary youth 


the Boston Club had a special “Day 
sons-in-law, and grandsons 

In HAWERA, NEW ZEALAND, the Rotary 
Club has under way a project to improve 


for son 


local library facilities for children and 
also tor enlarging their playing area 
To finance its youth work, the Rotary 
Club of Newton, MAss., sponsored a dem 
onstration by a gymnastics team that 
raised $1,068 

For the eighth time the Rotary Club of 
COURTENAY, B. C., CANADA, held its public- 
speaking contest for high-school stu- 
dents and the winner was a pert bru- 
net who spoke on “Farming, A Career 
To the victor went a shield and a cup 
presented by the Club Seven Club 
members served as contest judges. 


All for Better To make their com 


Places to Live munities happier, 

healthful places for 
grownups and youngsters, Rotary Clubs 
in lands around the world bend their 
efforts toward varied community-better 
ment projects In LYNWoop, CALIPF., for 
example the Rotary Club sponsors 
What is known as “Rotary Park,” and 
the job of keeping the area attractive 
is the Club's responsibility . om 
GENESEO, ILL., a swimming pool for com 
munity-wide use was nearing comple 
tion at the time this project was noted 
It’s a Rotary-sponsored undertaking, 
with part of the funds raised through 
the Club sponsorship of a high-school 
basketball game In LAFAYETTE, 
CAaLiF,, the Rotary Club donated a drink 
ing fountain to the town 


25th Year for It’s birthday cheer 
8 More Clubs for eight Rotary 


Clubs celebrating 
their 25th anniversaries this month 
Congratulations to them! They are 
Puno, Peru; Edmonton (London), Eng 
land; St Albans, 
(London), England; Paisley, Scotland: 
Angol, Chile; Wallingford, Vt.; Stoke 
Newington (London), England 


England; Chelsea 


Echoes from the The bowling season 


Bowling Season that ended not long 
ago saw many a Ro- 


tary team knocking down the maples as 
fellowship ran high Among the Clubs 
that had teams rolling ‘em in various 
types of leagues were Venice, Calif.; St 
Louis, Mo.; South Gate, Calif Port Jef 
ferson, N. ¥ Le Roy, N. Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada; E! Cajon, Calif Niagara 
Falls, N. ¥ Huntington Park, Calif 
Bronson, Mich.; Terre Haute, Ind 
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+ 
. 
1 typical Paris vista’ from the wide entrance to the Grand Leafy trees, shiny cars, and a magazine kiosk—and amid all 
Palais, where Conventioners went to register and to vote. this an American in Paris named Lionel W. Sorenson, of Utah. 


On the Champs Elysées 


[Cont ed from page 37] 


ind but for one 
he best Club 
Governe 


Old Home Week. i young lad 
ny Rotary ! tions, the In 
\ssemb ike Placid in 
eading ) Convention 
inique rtunity. Living 
the j Assembly, 
\X ~APRI ) r 

M BURY, Of Dor Thirty-eight vocational craft assemblies fill Tuesday afternoon with lively discus- 

ne agricu sion these being views of the head table at the newspapermen’s group (above 

tuspices of left); two Belgian lawyers Schmit and Beneff with Rotary Fellow Grissom, who 


oung men visited their group; and (below) the chemical industry and drug men hard at ut 


it homesick ore 
ne from hi 
read in a 
Rotary 
ng peo 
| Placid 
\ embly, 
wanting t 
from home.’ 
tted ith was Eb- 
COGHLAN, of Wollongong, Aus 
Oo is Incoming Governor of 


Speaker on Wings. A in who know 
( a Club depend upon a 

ike JosePpH A. ABEyY, of Reading, 
ember of ) \ Magazine 


for 1952-53 sefore leaving 

embly ; ike Placid, he 
pro to speak at the Rotary Club 
of Burlington, Vt., on May 11, the fifth 
day ie Assembly. He planned to do 


so by riving from Lake Placid to Bur- 
lington in the morning and returning 
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On the job—answering questions and giving directions—was a large corps of Ser- 
geants at Arms, identified by red arm bands. Here their chief, Convention Sergeant 


at Arms Jean-Marie Lachance, of Montreal, Que., Canada, briefs three on a duty. 


Vast but effective, the machinery of the Convention provides for everything from 
registration to this setup for credentialling voting delegates in the Grand Palais. 


The Convention ends —and with the assurance of thousands that it had been a great 
one ringing in their ears, Host Club Executive Committee Chairman Jean Dusausoy 
(right) and Convention Manager Gerald C. Keeler (left) raise the hands of Conven- 
tion Committee Chairman Francis Kettaneh, of Lebanon, in a salute to victory. 


later that night. But things didn’t work 
out that way At the Assembly he 
learned that May 11 was the day Ro- 
tary’s Magazine was to be “presented” 
and he wanted to be there for it At 
the same time he didn’t want to break 
his Burlington engagement. So... at 
11 A.M. on the 11th, “Jor” ABey and A 
Foster Bripces, of Trenton, Tenn., a 
Past District Governor, climbed into a 
Single-engine plane at a field near Lake 
Placid Club, flew to Burlington in 25 
minutes, where “Joe” made his talk, and 
then flew back in time for the Magazine 
presentation 


Tea Line. Along the shores of Mirror 
Lake, a smooth-as-glass body of water at 
Lake Placid, N. Y., where the Interna- 
tional Assembly was held a fortnight be- 
fore the Paris Convention, three British 
Rotarians gathered for a walk into town 
just a few blocks away. The purpose of 
their visit to the near-by business dis- 
trict was one you probably have already 
guessed: to get a spot of tea. The group 
included Stamp W. Wor TLey, of Chelms- 
ford, Rotary Director-Nominee; J. S 
SELBY, of Derby, incoming Representa- 
tive of District 7; and Epwarp H. Bircu- 
ALL, of Oxford, Vice-President-Nominee 
of Rotary International in Great Britain 
and Ireland, They hadn't gone over 100 
feet when they were joined by THOMAS 


Three hundred boys who, close up, 
looked like this, gave the Convention 
one of its most unforgettable thrills 
when on Sunday night they sang in 
the Grand Soirée. En masse, their 
organization —- La Manécanterie des 
Petits Chanteurs @ la Croix de Bois 

appeared as in the photo below. 
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It's not a mulberry bush these five 
young ladies from as many lands are 
gathered around, but it’s brought them 
together nonetheless during a special 
event staged for the young people. 


H. CasHMore, of Wakefield, current in- 
ternational Director. After a few more 
strides toward town, three or four more 
British Rotarians joined the line for tea. 
Next, N. C. LAHARRY, Director-Nominee 
from Calcutta, India, spotted the tea- 
bound walkers and got into step. Soon 
\ Latin-American Rotarians added 
gth to the line, as did other Assembly 
attenders. Upon reaching town, the line 
numbered a score or more, and the tea 
became a sma cale interna- 
gathering 


Visit Returned, District 223’s new Gov- 
ernor, W. HuGH WILLIAMS, of Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., likes to renew old friend- 
hips whenever he can, and that’s one 
of the things he plans to do in Europe 
after the Convention. It was a friend- 
hip that started in Wyandotte about a 
ear ago when Rotary Clubs of Districts 
2? and 223 entertained 74 German stu- 
dents studying in the U.S.A. under Gov- 
ernment auspices. One of the students 
vas a young man who, during his stay 
n Wvyandotte, lived in the home of Ro- 
ARIAN WILLIAMS When he ater re- 
turned to his homeland, he had a better 
inderstanding of Americans because of 
pitality shown him by Hucu and 
Now these old friends are to 
this time in Germany, where 
IAMSES Will be travelling with 
Rotarian couples. The trip is part 
a post-Convention tour arranged in 
this order: first, the Coronation in Lon- 
don, then on to Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, before board- 
ng the Queen Elizabeth for home 
THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Yes, My Dear 
She says she thinks the qas is low; 
I say we've gas to bur 
I luq the can five miles, so 
ll I ewer learn? 
re rides soft.” she aus to me. 
Twas just a bump 
t back where air was free, 
ker-thump, ker-thump! 
ARTHUR FRepDeERIC OTIS 


Crossing the 
South Atlantic 
at 313 mph. 


A day later: back 
on the job in Brazil. 
“...And thanks for 
tipping me off to fly 
KLM. Indeed, their 


service is hard to beat.” 


It's on 
RECOMMENDATION 


that nine out of ten 


of our passengers 
fly KLM 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO KNOW 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 








RAISE CLUB FUNDS 
THIS WONDERFUL WAY 


More and more Clut 
broom sales each year 
way to raise club funds ar 
you sell are helping to keey 
skilled blind broom n 


Here is a gre up of blind en windir 
the straw on broom handle The 
highly skilled and work zealously 
quires many months or ye 
a skilled artisan in this 
million brooms have been 
Arkansas Lighthouse for the Blind 


Write for further inforr 
Send orders to . 
ARKANSAS LIGHTHOUSE 
FOR THE BLIND 
1706 East Ninth Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Rev. Jef Smith, Supf. 





easy grass cutting today 
and in the years ahead 


LAWN QUEEN 
21-inch cutting width 
Jacobsen 2-cycle, 


1 %a-hp, engine 


Reel-type and rotary power 
mowers gasoline and electric. 
Nation-wide service. See your 


dealer or write for folder. 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


MOWERS THAT INVITE COMPARISON 


Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


ly visited our world-famous 
e market, which is held during the 
Friday morning. The 


photographer could not mi me 


immer every 
there 
fore, on her photo, and I discovered my 


person on the very ieft ae { a Dilue 


iit under the name “ORTER” on the 

blind of the shop). 

I will, of course, always be ' y vlad 
to be of any service to the visitors fron 
the U.S.A. and avail my f of this op 
portunity to thank that ntry peo 
ple most heartily for the generou 
help they so 
peopie 


uthwestern part of The Netherland 


pontaneou flered our 


during the recent f ! n the 


An International Language 
By Jean Autret, Rotariar 

Chairman, Romance-Lanquages 
Wells College 
jurora, Neu 
An. artificially 
language such as has 
various Rotarians in the column 
ROTARIAN in the last severa 


De pt. 


Yor} 

created international 
suggested by 
of Tut 
months 


been 


would have to overcome natura! obsta 


, and the 
know 


cles: the evolution of language 
anterior evolution of ideas We 
how personal and national are the em- 
ideas. If in one 
already difficult to give the same mean 
ing to the same words, this difficulty 
will multiply from country to country 
An international language 
ternational and 
conce pt 


} 


pirica country It Is 


requires in 
invariable ideas and 


Let us suppose, however, that such a 
language has been created It will im 
mediately lose the benefit of its artificial 
invention, for it will be ibmitted im 
mediately to the determinism of the 
laws of phonetics, semantics, and philol 
ogy which govern any 

Who will see to it that such a lan 
guage is adopted? Will force or persua 
How are people going 


anguage. 


sion be used? 
to abandon their mother tongue, which 

made of their very life and history 
which is the vehicle of their traditions, 
the incarnation of their genius? And 
they would give it up for what? Foy 
without literature, for a 
omewhat childish language 

The many difficulties disappear if, in- 
tead of contemplating the creation of a 
universal instrument for all men to ex 
press all their thoughts, we consider the 
adoption of an auxiliary 
tined, not to supplement already 


a language 


anguage de 

exist 
ing languages, but to function parallel 
with them for the exchange of idea 
scholars of all countries, for 
commercial transactions, and for diplo- 


among 


matic relations. 

Here I wish to be concerned only with 
the choice of an auxiliary language for 
the Americas, 
that English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
are almost exclusively used. 

is undeniable that English offers 

» greatest cultural and scientific treas- 
but it is equally undeniable that 

the auxiliary language cannot be the 


where we may consider 


one of a neighbor, nor of a group of 
neighbors, for said language would ac- 
quire, in the countries where it would 
be used, a sort of cultura' monopoly 
which would be opposed spontaneously 


by rivalries of nationality. English, 


Spanish, or Portuguese cannot be con- 
verted into the auxiliary language of the 
Which one can be 


Undoubtedly, the one which of- 


\mericas chosen, 
then? 
fers great cultural treasures, and enjoys 
great prestige among the intellectuals of 
the world It does not have to be the 
most widely used 

The countries of the New World will 
indifferent to the beauty of the 
proposed language, the ease with which 
learned, the affinities between 
Even sen- 
taken 
then, 


not be 


it can be 
this language and their own 
timental reasons wl lave to be 

It is not impossible, 
French as the privileged 
of the 
Americas, and to see it become their 


Into account 
to conside1 
language of the _ intellectuals 
auxiliary language, which, to a great ex- 
tent, it has been for a long time. 

Thi auxiliary would be 
adopted only by a limited number: busi- 
industrialists, military men, 
and tourists would have to choose the 
suited to their 


language 
nessmen, 
language best 


foreign 


need 


Vo Tax for True Coéps 
Thinks TuHeopvore B. CLAUSEN, Rotarian 
Farmer 
Trumansburg, New York 

The two centributions to the debate 

Coéperatives: Are They Taxed Fairly? 

[THe Rorarian for May] remind me of 

the always oven question “Which comes 

first—the hen or the egg?” 
True cooperatives should not be taxed 

Many of the present-day 


becoming straight busine 


cooperatives, 
s corporations 
in conduct, probably should bear their 
fair hare 

In the early 1900s when we American 
farme! realized there were certain 
thing ike wet mashing the hens, har 
field, and sowing the 
done by individual men 


rowing a seed 
could only be 
we also awoke to the fact that there 
were certain other jobs that we had to 
get together on. We were all fed up 
on buying at retail and selling at whole- 
sale. So, obtaining supplies to produce 
food and marketing what we produced 
were jobs that tillers of the soil had to 
get together on. Those ideals formed 
the first true farmer coéperatives. We 
patrons paid for what services we de 
sired. If it was retail service, we paid 
for it. If it was credit we needed, we 
paid. If we needed trucking goods to 
or away from our farms, the cost of so 
doing was ours. But if we needed noth- 
ing but the goods or the sale, 
No profits. No bureaucra 


cy of employees. No forced services. 


more 


power to us. 


Just plain farmers doing group jobs to- 
gether That kind cooperative 
should not be taxed; it was what far- 
met! started out to do. 

The second and third generation of 
management has Early 
ideals seem to have come out of the 
| have gone 


of a 


come aiong. 


building and may pretty wel 
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drain spout into the creek earnings iny business has the same 

e distinctive selling of food, privilege—if it wants to pay out of its 

except citrus, is being done earnings as price refunds, it will have 
Our load of 1953 spray materials came no tax to pa\ 

into the ard the other day Retailing In the three vears of its existence up 

e in the bi trucking was In to December, 1952, the Natick Coop has 

ind if we hadn't been fast on paid more t! $23,000 in taxes, includ 

book draw, a credit charge ing $98.30°.38 in Federal income taxes 

e been our None of these In 1952 alone $4,129.84 was paid in Fed 

( desired, but had to take era income taxe Can 

nt business-corpo Mason show ne the smati-income cus 

tomer he mentior who pays more Fed- 


Congressman 


a gripe, but it isn’t eral income t than that? 
And I do appreciate This cont ersy cannot but result in 
for farm boys with high a better deal fo i consumer—and we 
preserve their balance when are a 
wift-mov- 

ate conduct. Faith... Not Face 

he point that 
Points Out PHiLip BARRON 
London, England 
There is a slight error in the quota 


n homes doing simple jobs 
h cannot be done individu 
t to be taxed If a differ- 
inhabits tl ta well, that 
to be given. 


tion with which Dale Carnegie ends his 
article, Ent) im! [THe ROTARIAN for 
February ] M Carnegie, you will re 
: . call, had the quotation reading, “You 
{11 Consumers are as young ; vour face so nea 
"ARREN D. Brown, Rotarian quotation i of course, “You are as 


kind of ¢ 


Codperative Society young as your faith I write because 

Vassachusett by writing to the States I only recently 

debate Coéperatives: Are They traced the fu text of this oft-quoted 
rly? [THe Rorarian for May] piece 

ely interesting to me as This sentence and the maxim “Youth 

of the Natick Consumers Coop- is not a time of life —. ae quite well 


society and member of the Ro- known and I became curious as to thei 
) Natick, where 42 percent of source (not even the author seems ever 


| are also members of the to be mentioned with them) I made 
inquiries, but eventually had to write to A, 
Congressman Noah M. Mason America to get the answet My in- 
ne or anyone else where the formant sent me the full text of the 
Revenue Code exempts the prose, from a collection by Samuel UIl- PLAYGROUND 


Op from paying its full Fed- man called The Silver Treasury, pub- 


tax on exactly the same lished by Samuel French & Company. E Qo U f ee fe &E NS T 


iny other corporation in Natick Following is a portion of the text I men- 


no special privileges whatever. tioned: Hy 2 
herent Unsurpassed in Design, 


es hould pass a law taxing Youth is not me of life—it is a state 


age refund, the codperatives of mind no matter - red cheeks Safety and Performance 


is a tempet 


| red lips nd supy knee 
prices to a near cost basis, of the wi . of the imagination: a 


oS CEptees Aas ee eee ar oe one; —— freshness of @ It’s the plus factor that makes 
mi posemaatal redominat beg of dauseme over American the most respected name 

petition Seite ot cane, Tee ote ene re over | in Playground Equipment... Pius 
keeps its net margin (earn of 50, more i 1 boy of 20. Nobody in design—American leads the field. 
income tax like any other — BYONs oon ff anata prt yen an on --e ... Plus in performance— Approved 
to reduce jdeals.- re ee Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 

Ri ae ic PR ye aged gtesese Sayeed ~ tyes bcs built to assure a lifetime of perfect 

portion of its a bee an as ‘r; as young as your hope vepair-free SEIVICe . . « Plus in safety — 
jus for American craftsmen are aware of 

their responsibility for the safety of 

your children. Thus, with American 

you receive far superior design and 


MY MARY performance and unmatched safety. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


usua TI would be 


e busine that fears coop 


My Mary alw ays does the nicest things— _—* 

Her riches far exceed the wealth of kings. ~ , poem 
Enchantment compasses her sallyings ) _—— - — 
Audaciously alert, she gaily sings 


A musical caress. with cheer that rings 
True, like the haunting notes of violin strings. A M r R t ¢ A oa 


She feeds stray dogs, and mends the broken wings 
Of injured birds. She kisses hornet stings PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


On little hands, and constantly she brings 
Joy to one ill or blind or lame, who clings 
To daily life, with anguished murmurings. NIMMIN 
My Mary always does the nicest things. 


—WHWm. J. herr 
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Low 
cost 


Lhorly 
COPY- 
HOLDER 


convenience 
@ all-metal — 
one piece 
@ neat, clean 
appeorence 


The Liberty Copyholder puts all copy in 
full view, at correct angle for easy, efficient typing. 
Designed so it will hold even a heavy book 
without tipping. Made of heavy gauge steel 
Size. 7 


with soft grey finish wide, 9)4” high, 


5" base. So low in cost ou can afford 
one for every typist 


ORDER NOW by moi! if not ovailable 
from your stotioner, 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Chicago 5S, Illinois 








Are You 
Actually A 
| J "Go-Getter" 
Rotarian 
Like This? 


— 
Do You 
Sometimes 
Feel 
Like This? 


Then there's something definite you can 
do with all your Rotary spirit and Rotary 
energy. And there's no need ever to fee! 
can out 


“zipper-mouthed''—you speak 


for Rotary in a loud, clear voice. 

Why not donate a gift International 
Service Subscription for THE ROTARIAN 
or REVISTA ROTARIA to some influen- 
tial non-Rotarian individual or institution 
in another land? For full details of this 


goodwill program, just write: 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. 








In It Together 


[Continued from page 14] 


outh organization in the United 


and to the Future Farmers of 


ica Hundreds of Clubs conduct 


round programs designe: 
girls in their w 
Wisconsin, f 


Club annually award 


and 
Superior, 
Rotary “ 
tered calves to winning 4-H exhibitor 
Wi sin Tri-State Fair. . In 
he totary Club of 


con 
Gainesville 
tarted a “pig club” to help 
rm boys get a start In pig production 

first 1-H 
pigs with the under 
gilt the first litter would be 
to the Rotary Club for presen 
1-H third 


‘pig chain” had grown to more 


year, 11 boys were given 


femal. tanding that 


one from 
returned 

tation to 
the 

00) 


rded 


other boys In it 


boys had been 


Rotary Club of 


and 36 

The 
Minnesota, 
1-H 
four 


Peter, 


pigs 
gilt 

awards purebred 
ves to 


About 


of Sf 


members in its area 


years ago the Rotary Club 


Minnesota, began a lamb 


project by giving four 


1-H Club 


the origina 


purebred Shrop 


ambs to members 


ire ewe 


\ recent count shows amb 


Report from Paris 


nued from 


page 26] 
goodness and charity, on the othe: 

Here it was that a Rolf Von Heiden 
industrialist, 


tam 
drew cheer 


had fresh ex 


Stockholm 


from thousands who had 


pel 
told 


barriers as he 
Den 


citizen 


with national 


ilences 


how Norway, Sweden, and 
their 
without pa 
that a 
manufacture! 
held that 


prope! ( 


have agreed to let 
come 


ind go among them 


port , Here it was Milwau 
Wisconsin, 
Walter 


rprise 


ch to 


Ke¢ 


named 


Harnischfeger free en 


given the imate in 


live, can “form the basis for 


irther rise in productivity and a 


her tandard of living throughout 


vorld by improved internationa 


Here in a Vocational Ser, 
the 


and 


to which audience 


could 


questions did by the hun 


Rotarians from everywhere bit 


h tough subjects as the conver 
of currency, 


the 


Internationa tee 
flow of strategic and nonstra 
the 


Immigration 


naterials across Iron Curtain 


problems of and 


(nd what a prospect ope ned before 


‘ 


Conventiongoer on the avenue of 


tainment! Few present, even in 


had 
Let us forget our other 


ng Rotary’s hosts, ever seen 


thing like it 
moment to but 


this 


nue for a tarry, 


long enough, on one 


multiplied to 14 in four 


Years. 


varied ways do Rotary Clubs 


1-H’'ers a 
methods 


In such 
the 


imiiat 


hand, and by other 
they also he p 
The C 

sponso! a 
that ha 


give 
farm 
youth in genera eburne, Texas, 
Club 


program 


Rotary rural-youth 


dairy provided more 


lan JOO young farmers with Jers 


cow ind has given some 400 vouth 


I the 


junior meml American 
Austra 


Farm- 


verships in 
Jersey Club In Liverpoo 


Rotarian ponsor the Young 


er movement there, and recently the 
Club had as speaker the president of the 
\ustralian 

To these 


rural-urban 


Council of Farmers 


Rotary 


Young 
varied examples of 
added 


festivals, 


work could be many 


more the picnics fairs, edu 


cationa and recreational programs 


corn-husking contests, and livestock 


shows—al! Rotarians to 
till the 


create friendly, 


sponsored by 


help their neighbors who soil, 


and, by so doing, to 


cooperative ties between two groups 


whose interests interlace in all phases 
of community 


Yes, the 
“in it 


iving 
farmer and the cityman are 
their 
forts to achieve common goals, Rotary 


Club 


together’—and in joint ef- 


around the earth are playing ma- 


Do \ the stilt 
the 


department by 


know walkers of 


Landes? They're shepherd people 
that 
The 

herds 

long. So, as did 

fathers’ fathers, they 


around on stilts strapped to their 


who lve in the 


name in Southwestern France 


which they graze their 


hy the 


ground on 
Is Mat 


their fathers 


grass 
and 
walk 
egs 

To spread before Conventiongoers the 
the 


the showmen of 


picture of true and rural France, 


the host Clubs reached 
out to Landes and brought in a score or 
skilled stilt 
men, and women. Then they 


more of these walkers— 


young, Ola, 
to all the other corners of 


reached out 


France and brought in dancers, singers, 


tumble musicians, toddlers, grand- 
Then 


drew in 


mothe dog and ponies from 


id environs they horse 


incient armor, crack drum corps 
the First 


and as perfectly syn- 


uniform. of Empire, 


gymnasts in white 
lon the 


the 


hronize bars as are the 
Music Hall 


lence, huge 


parallel 


Rockette on Radio City 


tage, motorcyclists par exce 


bands to the number of three, armies of 


with flags, 
boy voice \ this 


ith love precision 


youngste! and a choir of 300 


they put together 


what they 


“Salut de la 


and into 


alled a Grand Soiree a 


France aux Rotariens’—and for 10.000 


amazed and delighted people they 


taged it in the Palais des Sports on the 
The 


on his way 


Sunday Rotarian 
out of the 


said, “I 


opening night 


from I who 


inois 


hall, heaved a big sigh and 
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haven't the words to des« be it 


but I can certainly say I’ve been some- 


where summed up what everyone felt. 


France the historic, the 
humble, the 
And the 


that—we 


graceful, the 


elegant—it was all there 


reason it was ail there was 
take that little 


from Arles, way down neat 


group of 40 
Marseille, as 
They rehearsed their little 
Ready with it, they 


an example 
act for six months 
travelled for three days by boat and bus, 
covering 700 kilometers. Their perform- 
ance lasted precisely six minutes. 

If anyone thought that host Rotarians 
had exhausted their sources of spectacle 
on that Grand Soireé, he saw how wrong 
he was on Tuesday night. Easing nearly 


10,000 persons into 220 shiny blue 


busses that drew up for them at two 
marshalling points in Paris, they rolled 
the whole delighted crowd the 12 miles 
out to Versailles—that vast formal acre- 
age of fountains, statuary, and labyrin- 
XIV 
Then with everything from that 
of the Rotary 


throng gathered 


thian architecture which Louis 
built 
point on in the able hand 
Club of Versailles, the 
into a huge outdoor amphitheater facing 
Neptune’s Basin, and the Grand Fete de 


Nuit wa 


ballerinas dancing as if 


uminous ballet 


with 


son! Ballet 
veils of 
lame Whispering fountains assum 


ing rainbow hues music from a 


concert ymphony—that’s the way it 


went to end with the largest bang 


most Conventioners had ever heard or 
imaginative, and tre- 


fireworks that did 


seen—a gorgeous, 
mendous display of 
just about everything except send small 
personal parachutes down to take the 
audience back to its hotels. That a stand- 
stage this 


ing organization exists to 


show periodically in no way reduced 
over the 
thus to 


just that much better. 


anyone's joy opportunity to 


see it and understand 


France 


ry 
| O the opera, to the theater, to the 
Seine for rides on the bateaur-mouches, 
to the top of the Eiffel Tower now turn 
ing chocolate brown under 35 tons of 
paint that will take seven years to apply, 
you could go where you wished for di- 
totarians 


vertissement in Paris—and 


were there to help you. And proud they 


are, they say, of the choices their visitors 
made We 
ee and do here. We like to see you do 
these.” 


The other 


have so many fine things to 


avenues? They 


many and important. One was 
oup assemblies on Club and Interna- 
tional Service Another the 38 voca- 
tional craft assemblies Hot as it was 
in our room,” said the eader of one of 
n e carried on an hour past the 
appointed closing time 
il} shop 
ad come a iong 
vere men Vhere 
didn't 


with 


ht have answ 


1,010 attending that of the British Com 
monwealth, 443 at that for Continenta 
Europeans, and 314 at that 
And there was the beautiful 


for lbero- 
Americans 
House of Friendship—bhetter described 
by photos elsewhere in these pages, but 
hands over 


again the work of 


many months. 


many 


Hands? To begin to name the owners 
of the hundreds of willing pairs that put 
this large Convention over would be to 
get lost in the long list of names headed 
by Host District Francis 
Decaux, the Presidents of the two host 


Governor 


Clubs (Roger de Vilmorin, of Paris, and 
Adrien Gallois, of Versailles); the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Jean 
Dusausoy, of Paris, and his General 
Commissioner of Fétes, Emile Lévy, of 
Paris; and many others on the top lev- 
els of dreaming, planning, and arrang- 
ing. 

And most 
seek out the name of Maurice Duperrey, 
witty 


certainly it would be to 


of Paris, the genial maker of 
abrasives who was President of Rotary 
International in 1937-38 and who headed 
the Comité d’'Honneur of this reunion 
From the Convention 
Wednesday, Maurice told of a 


Frenchman who on his first trip to Eng 


platform on 
fellow 


land sought to employ his newly learned 
English. Delighted 
had just eaten, he told his hosts that “It 


with a dinner he 
was splendid, it was marvellous, it was 
pretty well.” 

For a good many thousand Rotarians 
who would probably like to have us do 
it, we abandon our reportorial role for 
a minute to say: “Maurice, Francis, 
Pierre, Jean, Roger, Adrien, and all the 
rest... your Convention was splendid, 
it was marvellous, it was pretty well one 
of the finest in Rotary annals.” 

Nobody, of 


story of a Convention 


course, writes the real 
The real story 
comes later—and is of such elusive stuff 
that rarely does it find its way to print. 
We're thinking of the Latin-American 
Rotarian who leaves tomorrow for Lon- 
don—te see the Coronation of a little 
Queen 
heart. 


who has captured the world’s 


He’s never been in London be- 
fore, but tomorrow noon he'll go to a 
certain big clock at the airport and un- 
der it will be standing a British couple 
whom he never knew till yesterday. 
He'll ride home with them, go to the 
parade with them, stay in their home as 
long as he like They decided all this 
just like that in the House of Friend 
ship 

Where the story goes from there you 
can decide for yourself. If you've been 
in and around Rotary long, you know 


There will be letters There will be 


gifts. There will be reunions in future 


years. And two home 


9,000 miles apart 


be closer than many side by sic 


because two dad met in a beautifu 


place named Paris under a great big 


Rotary wheel, 


Is it wortha 
3¢ stamp to 
stop worrying ? 
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City vs. Country 
Vake Mine Metropolitan 


[Continued from page 42] 


hade of fruit-laden boug! but within 
the moke-stained walls of megalopoli 
In his Culture of Citie Lewis Mumford 
put it this way The city is the theater 
i man's purposive activitle 
for recreation and entertainment 
i the city, nothing can touch it \nnua 
x<penditures for suchcommercial 
1usements as legitimate theater night 
club hote concert halls, baseball 
rame prize fight and movie run to 
an estimated 2% billion dollars in U. S. 
citie Working eight hours a day, and 
having almost another eight hours fo 
eisure, the city person can pick from a 


ong list of “things to do without re 
orting to a routine game of bridge o 
a with the Jonese 

What more fun than to it In the 
bleachers of the Polo Grounds or Wrigle 
Field munching on peanuts and velling 
your head off when the clean-up man 
come through with a double and the 
loaded? And can anyone 
the kick of 


play and 


dupli 
itting in on a Broadway 
watching Helen Hayes or 
Fredric March give with a sterling per- 
formance on the boards? Or visiting the 
art museum and standing for hours be 
fore the canvases of the great masters 
I think not 


The city is not for weak 


of the oil and brush? 
people 
You've got to have drive and force to 
live in the city, but because it puts a 
premium on competition, novelty, effi 
cient 


performance, and inventiveness 


the city make onget trides toward 


progre For this reason cities contain 
proportion of persons in the 
life than do rural areas which 
contain more old and very young pe ople 
\ recent poll among 60,000 high-schoo 
eniors showed that 83 percent of the 
girls and 70 percent of the rural 
plan to leave for cities because of 
etter job opportunities 
I like the mixture of peoples found in 
urban social interac 


the city jecause 


tion is among such a variety of personal- 
ity types, class lines tend to break down 
Each 
group to another is heightened, and he 


brought within the 


individual’s mobility from one 


range of stimula 


Says Nino 


Lo Bello 


tion by a great number of diverse indi- 
viduals. 

No single group, as in the case of the 
pasture and woodlot inhabitant, ha 
the cityite’s undivided allegiance. His 
friends include people from all national- 


ity groups, from all walks of life, from 
all religions, and from all economic lev- 
e| We in the city have 


become more 


tolerant than the ruralite of persons who 
differ from us in race, nationality, o1 


point of view. We are more willing to 
peoples because we 


Need we 


America pro- 


compromise with a 
know something about them. 


remind anyone that rural 


duced the Ku Klux Klan? 
I also like the city because I don’t have 
to dig for my own water whenever the 
well runs dry. I can shop in the largest 
tores and take my pick from a wide 
variety. I’m not the kind who prefers to 


pit wits against the inevitable great 
army of creeping, crawling, and devas- 
tating bug I like the idea of a city 
department inspecting my food, a city 
anitation department taking away my 


garbage and refuse, and a city police and 
fire department to protect me. 
If I get tired of 


merety 


living in one place, I 
pack up my furniture and tooth- 
brush and move to another apartment 
I am thrilled to look at the architectural 
grandeur of the city. Nature is an acci- 


dent, but man’s structures are the work 


of men’s minds and their hands. I like 
being able to go down to the newsstand 
at night and get tomorrow’s newspapers 
with sauerkraut if I feel 


and a “hot dog 


ike it. I like people who are not super 
titiou what city person would insist 
that potatoes be planted in the dark of 
the moon, or tie an amulet of asafetida 
around his child’s neck to ward off a 
ickness? 

My chief joy of living in the city is its 
privacy My friendships and intimacies 
are on the basis of mutual liking and 
common interests, and not on the acci- 
In the 


city, then, I answer for my conduct to 


dental circumstance of proximity. 
my God—and not to my neighbor. 


There you are, Irene. What do you 


say to that? 


PIII III IIIA IAA AAA AAAI 


ry 
| HE HAPPINESS of the domestic fireside is the first hoon 


to Heaven: and it is well it is so, since it is that which is the lot 


of the mass of mankind. 


—Thomas Jefferson 
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City vs. Country 
Cive Me Rural Liberty— Says lrene Rooney Lo Bello 


[Continued from page 43] 


and she tells me that she has a new come and go freely. Movies, radio, and 
book which she knows I'll enjoy, o1 television keep us in touch with daily 


KY Am.) American Plan ' buropean Plan 
(RM) Rotary Mee 8) Summer; (W) Winter 


when the telephone operator calls after affairs of world importance. We have BERMUDA 


I arrive home to tell me that I had a call the same sources of reading material as 





and that she thinks it may have been Mr. Broadway 


my brother? Your marriage is safer in the country! The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel... 
Recreation and entertainment? Don’t Did you know that? There are about Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Bermuda's most luxurious and complete resort, 180 

. ‘ ocres, lorgest private beach, all sports, shops . For 

have it. We create our own pastimes. as in rural Living in cramped quar- | beautiful color folder, WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZA- 

Instead of paying money to hear a pian ters calls for a capacity for social ad- | | TON, Rep., Dept. RM, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y., 
also Boston, Philo. Cleve., Chi., Toronto 


let the citvman kid you too much. We twice as many divorces in urban areas 








us learn to play piano fairly justment, mental! stability, and tolerance 





urselves. And I'll bet you there which few people are naturally endowed 
are more people painting pictures in with. At least when we have a tiff in ENGLAND 


States like lowa than in New York City our home, one of us can go off by him- LONDON 
: : SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT ne of Lon 
per capita anyway. If we lack a big self into his own room to count ten—or don's most favoured Hotels. Many bedrooms with private 
. th sea Rotary Club meets ever Tuemlay 
ague ball park, we at least get togethe1 a hundred if necessary -HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Road 
n 


nearly all bedrooms with private 


ized, 
kiddie softball team or a bowling Or take the life expectancy. There is bath. Westminster Rotary Club meets every Thursday 


league Nature helps, too. The wood some evidence to indicate that confu- UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
thrush is habitually in better voice than sion, competition, and disappointment 
toll ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER, 40% rooms. Dire 


name. You don’t have to travel miles to among men who never reach the ex- | {en Dinkler Hotels. Excellent service Ira Patton, Mur 


find trees and grass and flowers. They're pected age of 65. Many city residents ARIZONA 
TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL New. modern. 250 outside 


not in parks, zoos, or botanical gardens seem old at 40 and 50. But not on the ig ; ummer, 63-810 
Winter 3s  # , KM Wednesday 2:15 


many popular sopranos | had better not) among city residents take their 


they're just there, everywhere farm or in the village. Old people in 
Oh, I know that the cities have to ex the country have their chores, their gar- CALIPORINA 
ist, that they center round our vital in dens, and other responsibilities which 
dustries, and I’m glad there are city keep them active. Our grandparents are 
dwellers who prefer their way of life part of the economic pattern. They fit 700 ROOMS 
But I like the new moon above the trees in with our way of life. Consequently, Rates from $7.00 
when I drive on a clear crisp evening _ the old folks live longer in the peaceful 


hrough country roads. This can’t be surroundings of,a syivan district. THE PALACE HOTEL \ 


compared to those colored advertise Yes, give me Main Street anytime. I Edmond A. Rieder, Gon. Mer. 


ments plastered in subway cars. Inthe don't like being a urrying ant and I 





country I can take a walk througha field don’t like being a stone in a bag with my ROA nam HOTEL. Nothing finer. On 
Ocean at 17th Street Rotary meets at 12°15 on Tuesdas 


or in the snow, and return home to a jagged corners rubbed off till in the end C. C. Golavere, Gen 
burning fireplace and a hot cup of cider I emerge as smooth as al! the other mar- 


spiced with cinnamon sticks. How can bles in town. I don't care for the reserve, wow 10021 CONDITIONED: 


you compare this to the rumble of an indifference, and bilasé outlook which 


elevated train, the screech of a bus o1 city dwellers manifest. As Thomas Jef- 
trolley, or the sme of the garbage ferson once said: “I view great cities as Je COLUM BUS 
truck making the rounds? pestilential to the morals, the health, ‘ 


Living in the country does not mean and the liberties of man.” MIAMI ROTARY — THURSDAYS 
living in isolation. Automobiles and So do I and there, my dear hus- 
good highways make it possible for usto — band, is my answet GEORGIA 

ATLANTA.._DINKLER ANSLEY noves of solid 


comfort In the downtown section 4, a Kier ‘Hote, A 
Croey anayver Moderate rates Me tf) 


ILLINOIS 
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LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS.ST. CHARL Accommodations for 1,000 
uests Direction Dinkler if Rats donn J. O'Leary, Vice 
res, & Myr Moderate rat RM Wed 12:15 


MINNESOTA 

PONNSAT SIC HOTEL NICOLLET 600 rooms with t ath 
air-conditioned restaurant. i} blecks from either on “ 

Nett K. Messick, General Manager KM Friday, 12 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI Suanaver GIBSON ‘ cloneti's larwest 
1u00U reome-— 1000 beth 450 Koor and He: etaurants Air 
conditioned. Mark Sehmidt. Gen. Mur KM Thure 12:15 


TENNESSEE 
meres PEABODY The sth's Finest—One 
Best 625 roome with aur downtown loca 
t Tues 12.55 


Rare is the sight of a large fishing schooner being towed to port by ten 2-man dories, TEXAS 
| 


but it’s being done here off the coast of St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada, during a DALLAS-—HOTEL BAKER. Preferred sirens in Wallan 
Home of famous Mural Koom. 700 roon mditroned 


wind lull. Rotarian Ernest Maunder, of St. John's, was there with his camera at the time. | in ‘guest cous. P J. Baber. GM. RM Wee. 18:00 
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f FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Vature Rotary Club 
Javier, Rotarian 


Tests of a 
EMILIO M 
Lawyer 
Vanila, The 
Here are my most important tests of 

Rotary Club 

Club growing 


Philippines 


a mature 
l. Is the 
hip? The unfilled cla 


normally in 
ifications 
hould be filled as soon as possible. The 
Club, the 
eliminated 

program of the Club well 
A Club in its infancy, natu- 
rally, emphasizes Club Service and later 
Service. But as it 


member 


members of the 
hould be 


undesirable 
deadwood, 


- 4 the 


balanced? 


Community 
should emphasize 
four avenues of Rotary 

3. Are the finances of the Club sound? 
A mature Club sees to it that the finan 
cial obligations of the members are met 
as promptly as and that the 
Club’s obligations to third parties, espe- 
cially to International, are at 
tended to with the least possible delay. 

4. Do peace, harmony, fellowship, and 
goodwill prevail among members? A 
Rotary Club is composed of mature and 
responsible men, and there is no place 
in it for unreasonable and intolerant 
men. Little differences or misunder- 
standings should be ironed out as soon 
as possible, thus preventing them from 
assuming threatening proportions. Let 
all Rotarians remember that a Rotary 
Club is a fellowship club. Let us, there 
fore, give and take in the best spirit 
of Rotary 


grows 


older it equally all 


service 


possible, 


Rotary 


Re: The Little Things 

E. C. Guiproz, Rotarian 

Wood-Pulp Manufacturer 

Natchez, Mississippi 

It is the little things that 
much. The things which are so smal 
that no one thinks The 
clerk who in a friendly fashion helps 
someone to pick a gift, or who tells a 
where the article desired can 


mean so 


about them 


custome! 
be found, makes a permanent custome! 
for the which him 
The man who drops a penny and you 


business employs 
unconsciously pick it up and hand it to 
him with a smile, never forgets it or you 
The smaller the thing done, the more 
appreciated it is. The big things take 
care of themselves. 

Who is it that won't stroke a kitten? 

and yet not many pay attention to a 
cat. We 


but we 


carefully watch a small plant, 
don’t water a 
It is by learning to do the smallest things 


full-grown tree 
we become big. It is the desire to 

ervice of the little inconsequen 
hings that gives us the largest re 
increasing 
Rotary 


turn on our endeavors, the 


number of friends.—From a 


Clu address. 


Ven Together 


Rotarian 


Rotary Brings 
Wess FOLLIN 
Educator 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 

The peoples of the world are begin- 
ning to be conscious that something 1s 
sti n the hearts of men. As black as 
is the present horizon politically, sti 
there re 


tlon and 


nains the fact that transporta 


have brought 
Men 
one another and 


much more 


communication 


the world closer together. have 
opportunities to know 
to see One another 


with 


actua 


often and greater ease than eve! 


before The economic, political, and 
various groups 
in the 


service 


ocial problems of the 
of men are being 
International 
bring men together 
point to the 


discussed 
United Nation 
clubs, like Rotary, 
These things 
fact that peace nearer than it 
has even Men in Rotary 
are conscious of certain inward prompt 
ings. We believe that we can join othe: 
who are like-minded and can begin a 
march of mankind that will finally lead 
Froma Rotar) 


OmMmINOUSLY 
may be 


been before 


them to a lasting peace 
Club address 


, 


‘Nowhere a Deeper Faith... 
E. C. T. HoLsincer, Rotarian 
Educator 
Colombo, Ce ylon 

There is much to baffle the traveller 
in the U.S.A. The vastness of the coun- 
try and the tremendous differences in 
topographical and climatic features. The 
wonderful resources of the country and 
the waste of timber, and 

The widespread application of the 

principles of hygiene and the squalor 

in which people live in the slums of the 

The rapidity with which larger 

have come together to 

form a homogeneous nation, but the 
persistence of smaller groups that are 
still in the process of being assimilated 
by the nation. The existence of an open 
system by the side of a persisting 
Varying standards in regard 


petroleum, 


food 


cities 


racial groups 


class 
color Cast 
to aesthetic values. The discrepancy be- 
what is preached and what is 
Nevertheless when the travel- 


tween 
practiced 
ler looks below the surface he will dis- 


cover a firm homogeneous foundation. 
The immense vitality of the American 
people expressing itself in so many con 
springs from thei 


Nowhere else in the world is 


tradictory ways 
idealism 
there deeper faith in the ideal of human 
liberty and greater loyalty to the prin 
ciple of equality of opportunity.—From 


a Rotary Club address 


A Time for Revaluation 
Jorpan E. Dunaway, Rotarian 
Funeral Director 
Hawthorne, 

We believe there comes a time in the 
life of every Rotary Club when its mem- 


California 


bers need to revaluate themselves to see 
if the 


are being 


principles and ideals of Rotary 
upheld. We are of the firm 
and 
have no place at any meeting 
Rotary. All Rotar- 


; and hands in a 


that shady stories foul 


opinion 

i 

language 
> name of 


d join he 
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determination to uphold the spiritual 
and moral fiber of the Club meetings. 
Nothing should be allowed to transpire 
that would be the eyes and 
ears of their wives and children. 

This is the true spirit of Rotary and 
without it we God has 
surely blessed Rotary in its world-wide 


unfit for 


have nothing. 
movement and we Rotarians need to be 
ever onward and 
Rotary Wings of the 
Hawthorne, California, 


alert to guide Rotary 
upward.—F'rom 
Rotary Club of 


Youth Need Models 

LYMAN M. PartripGe, Rotarian 

Director of Speech 

Central Washington College of 

Education 

Ellensburg, Washington 

Youth’s greatest need, as far as char- 
concerned, is not 
better books, 
more 


acter education is 


newer schools, more and 
bigger parks, more camps, or 
wholesome hobbies All 
needed. But 


these are de- 
sirable and are the essen- 
tial improvement in the moral lives of 
the children exposed to such things is 
not inherent in the activity. The im- 
ult of associating with 
who live exemplary 
activities, 


provement Is a r¢ 


men and women 
onducting the 


as example! 


lives while 


Nothing is so infectious 
Our youth need models far more than 


critics 


‘The Bell Means Silence’ 
JAMES FRANCIS Cooke, Rotarian 
President, Presser Foundation 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Perhaps many other Rotarians have 
noted a disturbing feature at Club meet- 
ings: the carrying on of conversation 
after the President rings the bell, which 
is a call of the meeting formally to order. 
This is not due to that distressing afflic- 
tion “cacoethes loquendi” (an itch for 
talking), but to the assumption that our 
members could not 
be annoyed by little chatter.” 
Such members have no idea of offending 
or being inconsiderate. They merely do 
not realize that all officers, speakers, and 
entertainers cannot help being disturbed 
by a such side 
conversations. 

A rough guess of the valuation of the 
totary meeting by a 
run from $30 to $100 or 
Therefore, every moment 


speaker and fellow 
“just a 


sotto voce chorus of 


time spent at a 
member may 
more an hour 
of the meeting is precious, particularly 
at the 


importance to every 


start, when announcements of 
member are being 
made. 

The main basis of 


tive 


Rotary is coépera- 
highest 
have an 
that 

ilencing of all 
in order that all 
program to the full? I 
suggest a new slogan for meetings: “The 
Bell Means Silence the old 
Scottish who 
keeps his mouth 


fellowship in the sense. 


Therefore, could we under- 


standing among ourselves when 


the bell rings, it mean 
private conversation 


may enjoy the 


Remember 
saving, “He most 


shut.” 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Moving? ... Changing your address? Send 
your new address at least 30 days before 
the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect. Tear the address label off magazine 
cover and send it with your new address 
The Post Office will not forward copies un 
less you provide the extra postage. 
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AN 
ALL-TIME 
HIGH 


@ IN 
CIRCULATION 


296,822 average net paid as 
of December 31, 1952. 


IN 
BUYING POWER 


The finest business and 
professional men in America 

... presidents, vice-presidents, 
board chairmen, owners, partners, 
and other titled executives. 


296,822 subscribers you would 
probably like to have as 
customers ... and who have 
what it takes to buy what 

you sel! . . . for their 
businesses, their homes and 
their communities. 


IN 
COVERAGE 


Only 32'2% of these 296,822 
potential customers are reached 
by the combined circulations 
of the other four leading 
executive publications. Yet they 
all pay for and read 


The Rotarian . . . regularly. 


Here's a market you can't afford 
to overlook ... and a magazine 
that offers the most efficient 

and economical means of 
reaching it. 


Want action? Write, wire 
or phone. 


The 


efholtarian 


33 @. WACKER DOR., CHICAGO Ff, thE 
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DURING 70-0dd years of zestful liv- 
ing, ROTARIAN ARTHUR H. RAHMANN, of 
Neu York, New York, has shifted his 
hobby interest many times. Some of his 
strenuous 
Here 


he tells about his current hobby pursuit 


avocations have been on the 


ide, especially those of his youth 


F VARIETY is the spice of life, as an 
English poet long ago wrote, then I've 
added a goodly share of it to my days 
suugh hobbies that 
run the gamut of 
time activities. 
I could name at least 
a dozen that I ardent- 
pursued at different 
ime in my life, and 
from each I 
much pleasure and 
satisfaction. 
But before I tell you 


about some of them, I 


derived 


asting 


, 


Rahmann 
int to spin out a few 


paragraphs about a hobby that I turned 
to a few years ago and am still holding 
to It is hook collecting, and the im- 
pressive-sounding name for it is bibli- 
opni ism 

0ks, both old and 
rare, now numbers some 1,000 volumes, 
and includes several that were printed 
How or when 
my interest in book collecting took root 
is hard to say. I have been an avid 
reader since the days of my youth, and 


My collection of 


more than 450 years ago, 


early in life | acquired a deep affection 
Like most book 
lovers, | have my favorites: the works 
Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Scott get much of my read- 
ing time. Occasionally | am drawn toa 


and feeling for books 


ot S} akespeare, 
Balzac 
best-seller,” or some other contempo- 
As a rule, I 
in be found with an old reliable classic 


rary book, but not often. 
in my hands, one that has endured for 
generations 

But all that has to do with book read- 
ing, not book collecting. Still it does 
belong in this little story of mine, for 
if | were not an inveterate reader, it is 
unlikely that I would now be a book 
Not alone, however, did read- 
A fire that 
gutted a friend’s house had something 
to do with it, though on the surface 
there 
tween the two 

My friend is Leon DorEMUs, a member 
Club of Madison, New 
An antique enthusiast, LEON had 
$50,000 worth of fine 
of period furniture and other va 
One Winter night he re 
home to find it—and his 


collector 


ing direct me to collecting 


seems to be little relationship be- 


of the Rotary 
Jersey 
collected some 
piece 
uable articles 
d to his 
antiques—in ashes. In his mis 

tune I saw a parallel that applied to 
for I, too, was then an antique 
home was filled with 
It influenced me in turn 


ler and our 
ed items 


from antiques to books, partls ) 


itching Kal 


cause a book collection is much easier 
to save in an emergency than a house- 
hold full of antiques 

To name a few of the books I possess 
presents the usual hardships of selec- 
tion Shall I name the oldest books? 
The most expensive? Or shall I list just 
those that collectors know to be most 
rare? No, I won't make up a special 
ist at al I'll just set down a broad 
sampling of all my volumes, and I'll 
begin with a few of the early Bibles I 
own. There is a first edition of the so 
called Geneva Bible, which appeared in 
1560 in Switzerland and was long the 
popular Bible among Protestants. It is 
also known as the Breeches Bible, be 
cause of it passage in Genesis, “They 
together’ and 
breeches.” It was the first 


sewed fig leaves made 
themselves 
English edition to be divided into verses 
and with marginal comments 

Some of the other early Bibles in my 
collection and the dates of their publi 
Brescia Bible printed 
in Italy in 1496 and used by Martin 
Luther in making his famous transla 
tion; the Biblia Latina (1492), the first 
Bible with an alphabetical table of con 
tents: and copies of Bibles printed in 
Antwerp, Belgium, and Venice, Italy, 
before 1500 

A fine specimen of early printing is 
a book about St. Gregory I, Roman Cath 
olic Pope from A.D. 590 to 604. There 
is a Boccaccio, famous Italian author 
of the Decameron tales, published in 
1526; a volume of Cicero printed in 
1560; a history of the Turks, which ap- 
peared in 1631; and a 16th Century pub 


cation are: the 


The young end the old in Rotarian Rah- 
mann’s life: two of his grandchildren 
Christina and Edythe, and 16 of his 
books whose combined age is 6,000 years. 
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Walla, Wash., U.S.A 

13-year-old daughter of 
correspond with boys 
Canada, and Far East 
collecting, swimming, 


Box 108A, R. D. 2, 


developing this 
Main St., Walla 
Suzanne Pohland 
Rotarian—wants to 
and girls in England 
interested in stamp 
photography, skating 
Latrobe, Pa S.J 
Inger Glente (78-year-old daughter of Ro- 
wishes pe friends her age, prefer- 
France ’ nd, or U.S.A inter- 
classi ! c films reading, 


borg 11 Svendborg, 


tarian- 
ably in 
ested in 
languages) Kl 
Denmark 

Mary Lenoir 
of Rotarian u 
in either Enoalisi 
people in Central a 
First St. N.E.. Hickor 

Edith Rae Groustra 
of Rotarian—would like to ¢ 
with boys and 
terests include collectina 
sfamps napileir ‘ sports) 
St.. Decorah, Iowa, t 

Pamela Hasty 
wants pen pals aged 11-1 
Girl Scouts and 
504 White St 


year-old daughter 
correspondence 
with young 
America), 541 
U.S.A 


14-year-old daughter 
rchange letters 
the world; in- 
horse statues, 
902 Pearl 


girls all over 


Rotarian— 

interests include 
Girl Guides, shell 
Shelbyville, Tenn., 
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collecting} 
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stamps, cards 117 Mann St., Armi 
dale, Australia 

David G. Nicholl 1G-yeadr 
farian is an agricultural 
like to correspond wit) 
in U.S.A.), 90 Stanley Road, Te 
Zealand 

Mrs. Aune Paarma (wife of a Rotarian— 
would like pen friends in any country: inter- 
ested in literature music, skiing, sewing, 
cooking, collecting china) Imatrankoskl, 
Finland 

Douglas M 
Rotarian 
Wales) 
ton, Pa., U.S.A 

Angela Foy (16-year-old dauaqhter of Ro 
farian would like to write to bous and girls 
aged 16-18, ! 4 in USA. and Can 
ada, interes facts about 
life in their countris enjous dressmakina, 
tamp collecting ading), P. O. Box Te 
Aroha, New Zealand 

Jill Griilith (74-year-old 
Rotarian—desire 
and girls aged 1 
Islands and Canada ntere 
lar music, movie ailing, fluing 
sleetching) P oO tON 23 
Australia 

Concepcion B. Ablat 
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read 
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include popu- 
cane work, 


Moss Vale, 


pondence 
ferably in 


(15-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishe to correspond with 
young people fro: all parts of the world 
interested in stamp reading, writing, 
movies), Leyte High Tacloban, The 
Philippines 
Surendra Narain (16-yea) 
tarian would like per 
interests include collecting 
cards, sports, reading), 1 
Marg, Allahabad, India 
Winnie Walter -year-old daughter of 
Rotarian wants per North or South 
4{merica: interested in breeding, rid- 
dancing fishina swimming), “Wall 
4 161 High St Worcester, South 
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Diane MacQuarrie (/4-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like a pen pal in the South 
west part of the U.S.A.; interests are horse- 
hack riding and painting), 257 Central St., 
Summerside, P.E.1.. Canada 

John Spoor (12-year-old son of Rotarian 
desires pen pals; interested in sports, swin 
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ROTARIANS AND FRIENDS 
DRIVE YOURSELF IN EUROPE 


NEW CARS IN SUPERB 
CONDITION—FOUR TO 
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The complete “how-to-do-it” book 
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Learn how to use a mike, introduce speokers, 
handle discussions with greater self-confidence 
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r———— T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 8 7] 
321 Fifth Ave. Se., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be 
tarians or their 
used 


paid to Ro 


ubmitting 


WIVES 


stories under this heading 
Send entries to Gear 
THE Rovrarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinoi 


“favorite from 


Stripped 


for vi 
Pennsyl 


Here is a 
C. L. Axtell, a Scottdale, 
vania, Rotarian 


The young minister wa 
pulpit for the first time 
little nervous. He read the 
“Behold I come.” The sermon was 
to follow immediately, but hi 
mind went blank, and he repeated 
the text: “Behold I come,” hoping 
to remember the opening words of 
the sermon—but with no succe 
Trying to be nonchalant, he leaned 
forward as he repeated the text 
for the third time. Under his 
weight the pulpit gave way and 
he landed in the lap of the wif 
of one of the elders. “I’m awfully 
sorry,” he said, much embarrassed 
“I really didn’t mean for this to 
happen.” 

The lady smiled kindly and re 
plied, “Oh, that’s all right I 
should have been ready after you 
warned me three times.” 











Hail Fellow, Well Met 
You crushed my hand; you slapped my 
back; 
You cracked my ribs in greeting 
And nou you ask me how TI feel? 
Healthier before our meeting 


PuHILie LAZARt 


Calling All Hands 

There are handy synonyms for 
of the following—five beginning 
“hand” and five ending with “hand.” 
Can you do them hands down? 

1. Clandestine. 2. Disadvantage ; 
Comely, 4. An office skill. 5. Ca 
6. Manacle. 7. Previously. 8. Guidebool 
% Set free. 10. Tennis serve 

This quiz was submitted by Dale k. Wi 
ship, of Bristol, Tennessee 


Man Hunt 


Can you catch the man in ¢ 
ing questions? He’s in the 
letters in the answer to eac} 
1. What is man’s food? 
2. What girls holds his hand 
3. What is his hair like? 
What bracelets can bind 
5. What is he like when he is mad? 
6. What is his musical instrument? 
What does he consider his ordet 
to be? 


8 What tropical fruit does he 


each 


with 


igraphy 


64 


eback 


doe he eat after hor 
attracts his eye? 
Helen Hou 


California 


10. What pretty gir! 
! juiz wa ubmitted by 
Boil 1, of Covina 

The answers to these quizzes 
found in the 


Trsice oll TT. 


The optimist is often as wrong as the 
pessimist—but he is far happier.—Ro- 
0, MICHIGAN 


I 


will be 


next column 


tary Chatter, Owo 


man,” sternly asked the fa 
ther, “do you think you should be tak 


Young 
ing my daughter to night clubs all the 
time? 
then con- 
“let’s both try to rea 
Scandal Sheet, 


No il replied the boy, 
tinued hopefully, 
n with her!”—The 
SHAM, TEXA 
\ certain man, while walking through 
the countryside, was caught in a down 
pour of rain. He looked around for she 
ter and at last into a 
tree He was there for several 
then he realized he was 
he rain had caused the trunk to swel 
which he had en- 
tered was growing smaller by the min 


crawled hollow 
hours 
and trapped 
and the opening by 
ute Soon he was in imminent danger of 


deatl \s with a drowning man, hi 


He saw 
had been 


past life flashed before his eyes 
what a self-centered man he 
and what a useless life he had led. He 
now felt so small that he crawled out 
opening with ease and led 
l aI eekly Bulle- 
CANADA 


through the 
a usetu life thereafter 
tin, CHESTERVILLE, ONTARIO 


these 


“How your wife’ driving 


, 
“she took a turn for the worse yes- 


terday Home Revieu 

\ Loston sale nan visited Texas and 
particular Texan boasting 
Alamo, who, almost 
“7 bat,” 
never had 


heard one 
about heroes of the 
alone, held off whole armies 
challenged the Texan, “you 


anybody around Boston a brave as 
thal 


“Did you ever ” 


hear of Paul Revere’ 
asked the Bostonian meekly 

“Pau! Revere,” said the Texan, “isn’t 
he the fellow who ran for help?’—Ro- 
tary Rays, MENASHA, WISCONSIN. 

\ speaker who doesn’t strike oil after 
the first ten minutes had better stop 
audience The Rote-A-Bit, 


boring his 


(COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


A House! 
that tree! 
bough; 


A House! 


Woodman, share 
Spare not a single 
Vake lumber out of it for me 
To build a shelter NOW. 

FE. Rocer JONES 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

. * ” 

This month's winner comes from Mrs 
R. W. Setzer, wife of a Beaumont, Texas, 
Rotarian. Closing date for the last lines 
to complete it is September 15. The ‘‘ten 
best’ entries will receive $2. 


CLOCK-EYED 
There is an employer named Baise 
Who lectures fo girls that he pays: 
“Don't be clock-eyed, my dears 
As your coffee time nears, 


UN-PIED 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for March 
A grouchy old husband named Bligh 
Every day made his wife bake a pie: 
Until, sad to say, 
She rebelled, and one day, 


A W. F. Hall Printi 


Here are the ‘ten best" last fines: 


She added potassium “cy.” 
Walter Percival, member of the 
Rotary Club of Hornsey, England.) 
Banged a dish right into Bligh’'s eye. 
(J. A. H. East, member of the Rotary 
Club of Standerton, South Africa.) 
W rote a note, "I'm with Guy. He hates pie!’’ 
(Mrs. J. C. Nickerson, wife of a Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 
Baked a cake, and then kissed him good-by. 
(Mrs. A. J. Christenson, wife of an 
Ironwood, Michigan, Rotarian.) 
Paid a lawyer to loosen her tie. 
(Robert A. Foster, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Concord, New Hampshire.) 
Had the crust to throw crumbs in his eye. 
(Mrs. R. W. Setzer, wife of 
@ Beaumont, Texas, Rotarian.) 
And sat like a queen and said, "Hi!" 
(Mrs. Jackson Kirksey, wife of a Mor 
ganton, North Carolina, Rotarian.) 
Put lye in his pie on the sly. 
(Mrs. Gearge H. Cunningham, wife of a Fred 
erictor, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 
He collected a pie in his eye. 
(Gwennyth Groombridge, Assistant Secretary, 
Rotary Club of Masterton, New Zealand.) 
She poisoned that grouchy old guy. 
(Harry D. Tomlinson, member of the 
Rotary Club of Katoomba, Australia.) 
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for originator of 
scrubbing machines 


HIS advertising leader, Finnell System, Inc., Elk- 
hart, Indiana, knows that ROTARIAN subscribers 
control or influence important purchases of. floor 
mamtenance equipment and supplies used In indus 
try, commerce, schools, hospitals, and institutions 
They know that advertising in THE ROTARIAN pays, 
and that is why they have scheduled THE ROTARIAN 
to play a very important part in this their SOth Annt- 
versary program. Finnell System, Inc., manufactur- 
“everything for floor care,” has used THI 


ROTARIAN consistently since 1949, 


left in picture at top of next column is Mr. Walter 
Scott Finnell, President of Finnell System, Inc. with floor 


cleaning equipm« nt de signe d about 40 ycars ago. 


Here again an advertiser has consistently 
found proof of the careful readership accorded 
THe ROTARIAN. This, plus their unques- 
tioned buying power, is the reason why Tut 
ROTARIAN is producing such satisfactory adver- 
tising results. If you would like to know more 
about this effective audience of over 300,000 
subscribers, your inquiry is invited... and 


without obligation. 
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-- Says foremes of 
SURNY BROS BAKERY, CHICAGO 


Geroge and stockroom fleors in Burny Bros. lerge 
modern bekery get daily scrubbing with « Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setel Cleanser 
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Advertisement prepared and placed by 
Johnson, Read & Co., Inc., Chgo., Ul. 


The ‘ 
Rotarian o 


35 E. Wacker Drive. Chicago 1, Illinois 














RAISE SUBSTANTIAL(Y FUNDS 
THIS EASY WAY 


Looking for a really prae ca A 

ing money for your Club? 

Don’t overlook SELECT-O-VEND! 

ing unit is proving the biggest Club money- mae 

Ball Gum machine, so popular back in 1944. Eye-catching se 
SELECT-O-VEND gives the publie a choice | 


. . . : “ ” 
of 8 leading gums and candies, in convenient |-cent “tabs. 


< 


easy to operate, 


Place a few of these proved money-makers around town—with 
your emblem on each unit—-and watch your Club's income 
each SELECT-O-VEND pays for itself... 


out of its own earnings! 


See The Easy, Steady Profit You Make! 


With 100 Select-O-Vends: Sales Sales Sales 


$100.00 


zoom. Remember: 





(l¢ Hershey, Dentyne, ete.) $500.00 $1000.00 


Cost of mdse. (approx.) 17.00 235.00 170.00 


bh sen ane REE REET TTT, $265.00 $530.00 








Use tither Of 2 


PLAN 1: OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. Under this plan, 
the Club purchases all SELECT-O-VENDS used—handles 
all servicing—receives all profits. 

PLAN 2: OFFICIAL SPONSORSHIP. Under this plan, 
the Club merely sponsors operation of SELECT-O-VENDS 
by individuals—gets share of income. 





Money 














CONFECTION: CANDY AND GUM SUPPLY ARRANGED THROUGH US 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR ALL DETAILS FREE / 


1.C.M. CORPORATION (Dept. R-7) 
105 No. Clark St. 
Chicago 2, lil. 


Gentlemen: Please send us full details on SELECT-O-VEND. 
| We are especially interested in the SPONSORSHIP PLAN, 
| We are primarily interested in OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. 


Club Name 


Address 


2 


HB 


Hitt, THRE 


: iW High 





ATTENTION MEMBERS! 
Write in for your opportunity to own and 
operate a route of money-making ‘‘Select-O- 
Vends" sponsored by your club. 

















1.C.M. CORPORATION 
Dept. R-7 
105 No. Clark St. 


CHICAGO 2 ILLINOIS 





